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- Packers and Provisioners 








Wilson & Co, has a real, genuine interest in its employees 


and their welfare. 


Improvement of working conditions is controlled by a com- 
mittee of workmen, who consider all suggestions received 
and then recommend such action as the case merits. Their 


recommendation in nearly every instance is final. 


Wilson & Co. has also signed the letter to Secretary of 
Labor Wilson, offering to continue for one year after peace 
is declared all the existing agreements with labor. 


It is the wish of Wilson & Co, to make conditions in its 
plants such as to attract and hold the highest class of labor. 


All foremen and others having men and women working 
under them are instructed and-closely follow the instructions 
of Mr. Thomas E. Wilson, President of Wilson & Co., to 
treat employees as they wish to be treated. 


The policy of the Company is to treat fairly and squarely 
with Labor, Producer, Consumer and the Government. 


WILSON & CO. 
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Labor and the Peace Conference 


Report of the Commission on International Labor Legislation—Draft Con- 
vention—Resolutions Adopted by the Commission 





HE “American Federationist” herewith publishes the complete report of the Commission 
on International Labor Legislation, together with the draft convention submitted by the 
Commission to the Peace Conference. There is also included in this publication the 


Commission's draft of the nine points recommended for insertion in the peace treaty, together 
with the resolutions and the agenda adopted for the first meeting of the international labor con- 
gress to be held in Washington in October, 1919. 

The documents here published constitute the entire work of the Commission and will be of 
permanent historical value as evidence of one of the greatest preces of constructive work to which 
the American labor movement ever contributed. 





President Gompers was unanimously elected president of the Commission. The Com- 


mission was created by the Peace Conference. 


The Commission sat in Paris for nearly three 


months, holding sessions on an average of four days a week.—Eptror. 


1. TERMS OF REFERENCE AND CON- 
STITUTION OF COMMISSION 


The Commission on International Labour 
Legislation was appointed by the Peace 
Conference on the 31st January, 1919. The 
terms of reference were as follows: 

“That a Commission, composed of two 
representatives apiece from the five Great 
Powers, and five representatives to be 
elected by the other Powers represented at 
the Peace Conference, be appointed to in- 


quire into the conditions of employment 
from the international aspect, and to con- 
sider the international means necessary to 
secure common action on matters affecting 
conditions of employment, and to recom- 
mend the form of a permanent agency to 
continue such inquiry and consideration in 
co-operation with and under the direction 
of the League of Nations.” 

At a meeting of the other States on the 
27th January, 1919, it was agreed that 
Belgium should nominate two representa- 
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tives on the Commission, and Cuba, Poland 
and the Czecho-Slovak Republic one each. 

The Commission was composed as follows: 

United States of America—Mr. Samuel 
Gompers, President of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor; Hon. E. N. Hurley, President 
of the American Shipping Board. (Sub- 
’ stitutes: Hon. H. M. Robinson, Dr. J. T. 
Shotwell, Professor at Columbia University.) 

The British Empire—The Rt. Hon. G. N. 
Barnes, M. P., Member of the War Cabinet. 
(Substitute: Mr. H. B. Butler, C.B., As- 
sistant Secretary, Ministry of Labour.) Sir 
Malcolm Delevingne, K.C.B., Assistant 
Under-Secretary of State, Home Office. 

France—Mr. Colliard, Minister of Labour. 
(Substitute: Mr. Arthur Fontaine, Coun- 
sellor of State, Director of Labour.) Mr. 
Loucheur, Minister of Industrial Recon- 
struction. . (Substitute: Mr. Leon Jouhaux, 
General Secretary of the Confédération 
Générale du Travail.) 

Tialy—Baron Mayor des Planches, Hon, 
Ambassador, Commissioner-General for Em- 
igration. Mr. Cabrini, Deputy, Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Supreme Labour Council. (Sub- 
stitute: Mr. Coletti.) 

Japan—Mr. Otchiai, Envoy Extraordi- 
nary, Minister Plenipotentiary of His Ma- 
jesty The Emperor of Japan at The Hague. 
Mr. Oka, formerly Director of Commercial 
and Industrial Affairs at the Ministry of 
Agriculture and Commerce. 

Belgium—Mr. Vandervelde, Minister of 
Justice and of State. (Substitute: Mr. La 
Fontaine, Senator.) Mr. Mahaim, Pro- 
fessor at Liege University, Secretary to the 
Belgian Section of the Association for the 
Legal Protection of Workmen. 

Cuba—Mr. De Bustamante, Professor at 
Havana University. (Substitutes: Mr. 
Raphael Martinez Ortiz, Minister Plenipo- 
tentiary; Mr. De Blanck, Minister Plenipo- 
tentiary.) 

Poland—Count Zoltowski, Member of the 
Polish National Committee, afterwards re- 
placed by Mr. Stanislas Patek, Counsellor 
of the Court of Cassation. (Substitute: Mr. 
Francois Sokal, Director-General of Labour.) 

Czecho-Slovak Republic—Mr. Benés, Min- 
ister for Foreign Affairs, afterwards replaced 
by Mr. Rudolph Broz. 

The following were appointed officers of 
the Commission : 
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President, Mr. Samuel Gompers (U.S.A.) 

Vice-Presidents, The Rt. Hon. G. N. 
Barnes, M.P. (British Empire), Mr. Colliard 
(France). 

General Secretary, Mr. Arthur Fontaine 
(France). 

Assistant General Secretary, Mr. H. B. 
Butler (British Empire). 

Secretaries, Baron Capelle (substitute, 
Count de Grunne), Belgium; Mr. di Palma 
Castiglione, Italy; Mr. Oyster, U. S. A.; 
Mr. Yoshisaka, Japan. 


2. REPORT OF THE COMMISSION 


The Commission has held thirty-five 
meetings, and has drawn up its conclusions 
in two parts. The first is a draft convention 
containing provisions for the establishment 
of a permanent organization for international 
labour legislation. This convention, which 
was based on a draft presented by the British 
Delegation, has been the subject of the most 
careful examination and discussion. The 
first part of this report may conveniently 
take the form of a commentary thereon. 
The second part of the Commission’s con- 
clusions is in the form of clauses containing 
declarations of principle in regard to a num- 
ber of matters which are of vital importance 
to the labour world. At the opening sittings, 
the various delegations agreed on the need 
for such declarations, which the Commission 
suggests should be included in the Treaty of 
Peace, in order that it may mark not only 
the close of the period which culminated in 
the world-war, but also the beginning of a 
better social order and the birth of a new 
civilization. 


Part I.—Permanent Organization 
PREAMBLE 


The main idea underlying the scheme 
embodied in the Convention is that the 
constitution of the League of Nations will 
not provide a real solution of the troubles 
which have beset the world in the past, and 
will not even be able to eliminate the seeds 
of international strife, unless it provides 
a remedy for the industrial evils and injus- 
tices which mar the present state of society. 
In proposing, therefore, to establish a per- 
manent organization in order to adjust 
labour conditions by international action, 
the Commission felt that it was taking an 




















indispensable step towards the achievement 
of the objects of the League of Nations and 
has given expression to this idea in the 
Preamble, which defines the objects and 
scope of the proposed organization. 


CHAPTER I 


Chapter I provides the machinery of the 
permanent organization proposed. In the 
first place, it is stipulated (Article 1) that 
participation in this organization shall be a 
condition of membership of the League of 
Nations, since every State Member of the 
League is morally bound to accept the prin- 
ciples set forth in the Preamble, if it has 
really at heart the promotion of the cause of 
justice and humanity. 

The organization itself is divided into two 
parts: (1) The International Labour Con- 
ference; (2) The International Labour 
Offiee controlled by a Governing Body. 
(Article 2.) 


1. International Labour Conference 

This Conference will meet at least an- 
nually and will consist of delegates nomi- 
nated by each of the High Contracting Par- 
ties, two of whom will be directly appointed 
by the Governments, and the other two will 
be chosen in agreement with the industrial 
organizations representative of their em- 


ployers and workpeople respectively. (Ar- 
ticle 3.) 
Each delegate will vote individually 


(Article 4). It was strongly felt by the Com- 
mission that if the Conference was really to be 
representative of all those concerned with 
industry and to command their confidence, 
the employers and workpeople must be 
allowed to express their views with complete 
frankness and freedom, and that a departure 
from the traditional procedure of voting by 
national units was therefore necessary. It 
was accordingly thought that the employers’ 
and workpeople’s delegates should be en- 
titled to speak and vote independently of 
their Governments. 

Some difference of opinion made itself 
felt on the Commission as to the relative 
numbers of the delegates representing the 
Governments, the employers and the work- 
people respectively. The French, American, 
Italian and Cuban Delegations contended 
that each of these three parties should have 
equal voting power. They maintained that 
the working classes would never be satisfied 
with a representation which left the Gov- 
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ernment and the employers combined in a 


majority of three to their one. In other 
words, the proposal amounted to giving the 
States a veto on the proceedings of the Con- 
ference which would create so much distrust 
of it among the workers that its influence 
would be seriously prejudiced from the 
start. This view was contested by the 
British, Belgian and other Delegations, who 
pointed out that as the Conference was not 
simply an assembly for the purpose of pass- 
ing resolutions, but would draw up draft 
conventions which the States would have to 
present to their legislative authorities, it 
was essential that the Governments should 
have at least an equal voice. Otherwise, it 
might often happen that conventions adopted 
by a two-thirds majority of the Confer- 
ence would be rejected by the legislatures 
of the various States, which would have the 
effect of rendering the proceedings of the 
Conference nugatory and would quickly 
destroy its influence and prestige. The adop- 
tion of a proposal to which the majority of 
the Governments were opposed would not 
lead to any practical result, as the legisla- 
tive authorities of the Governments whose 
delegates were in the minority would in all 
probability refuse to accept it. Moreover, 
it was likely, especially in the future, that 
the Government delegates would vote more 
often with the workers than against them. 
If this were so, it was obviously to the advan- 
tage of the latter that the Governments 
should have two votes instead of one, as it 
would render it easier for them to obtain 
a two-thirds majority, which under the 
Franco-American proposal would be prac- 
tically impossible, if the employers voted in 
a body against them. 

The Commission finally decided by 2 
narrow majority to maintain the proposal 
that each Government should have two‘ 
delegates. 

The Italian Delegation, which united 
with the French Delegation in urging the 
importance of securing representation for 
agricultural interests, were to some extent 
reconciled to the above decision by the con- 
sideration that, as the Governments would 
have two delegates, it would be easier to 
secure such representation. It should also 


be observed that, as different technical ad- 
visers may be appointed for each subject of 
discussion, agricultural advisers may be 
selected, when necessary. 
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2. International Labour Office (Articles 
6 to 13) 


This office will be established at the seat 
of the League of Nations, as part of its 
administrative organization. It will be 
controlled by a Governing Body of 24 mem- 
bers, the composition of which is provided 
for in the Protocol to Article 7. Like the 
Conference, the Governing Body will con- 
sist of representatives of the Governments, 
employers and workpeople. It will include 
12 representatives of the Governments, 8 of 
whom will be nominated by the States of 
chief industrial importance, and the remain- 
ing 12 will consist of six members nominated 
by the employers’ delegates to the Confer- 
ence, and six nominated by the workers’ 
delegates. The objects and functions of the 
office are sufficiently explained in the articles 
referred to. 


CHAPTER II 
1. Procedure (Articles 14 to 21) 


This portion of the Convention contains 
one article of vital importance, namely, 
Article 19, which treats of the obligations of 
the States concerned in regard to the adop- 
tion and ratification of draft conventions 
agreed upon by the International Confer- 
ence. 

The original draft proposed that any draft 
convention adopted by the Conference by 
a two-thirds majority must be ratified by 
every State participating, unless within one 
year the national legislature should have 
expressed its disapproval of the draft con- 
vention. This implied an obligation on every 
State to submit any draft convention ap- 
proved by the Conference to its national 
legislature within one year, whether its 
own government representatives had voted 
in favor of its adoption or not. This pro- 
vision was inspired by the belief that, al- 
though the time had not yet come when 
anything in the nature of an international 
legislature, whose decisions should be bind- 
ing on the different States was possible, yet 
it was essential for the progress of inter- 
national labour legislation to require the 
Governments to give their national legis- 
latures the opportunity of expressing their 
opinion on the measures favored by a two- 
thirds majority of the Labour Conference. 
The French and Italian Delegations, on 
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the other hand, desired that States should 
be under an obligation to ratify conventions 
so adopted, whether their legislative au- 
thorities approved them or not, subject to 
a right of appeal to the Executive Council 


of the League of Nations. The Council 
might invite the Conference to reconsider 
its decision, and in the event of its being 
reaffirmed there would be no further right 
of appeal. 

Other Delegations, though not unsym- 
pathetic to the hope expressed in the first 
resolution printed at the end of the draft 
convention, that in course of time the La- 
bour Conference might, through the growth 
of the spirit of internationality, acquire the 
powers of a truly legislative international 
assembly, felt that the time for stich a de- 
velopment was not yet ripe. If an attempt 
were made at this stage to deprive States 
of a large measure of their sovereignty in 
regard to labour legislation, the result would 
be that a considerable number of States 
would either refuse to accept the present 
convention altogether, or, if they accepted 
it, would subsequently denounce it, and 
might even prefer to resign their member- 
ship of the League of Nations rather than 
jeopardize their national economic position 
by being obliged to carry out the decisions 
of the International Labour Conference. 
The majority of the Commission therefore 
decided in favor of making ratification of 
a convention subject to the approval of the 
national legislatures or other competent 
authorities. 

The American Delegation, however, found 
themselves unable to accept the obligations 
implied in the British draft on account of the 
limitations imposed on the central execu- 
tive and legislative powers by the constitu- 
tion of certain federal States, and notably 
of the United States themselves. They 
pointed out that the Federal Government 
could not accept the obligation to ratify 
conventions dealing with matters within the 
competence of the forty-eight States of the 
Union, with which the power of Labour 
legislation for the most part rested. Fur- 
ther, the Federal Government could not 
guarantee that the constituent States, even 
if they passed the necessary legislation to 
give effect to a convention, would put it into 
effective operation, nor could it provide 
against the possibility of such legislation 
being declared unconstitutional by the Su- 
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preme Judicial Authorities. The Govern- 
ment could not therefore engage to do some- 
thing which was not within their power to 
perform, and the non-performance of which 
would render them liable to complaint. 

The Commission felt that they were here 
faced by a serious dilemma, which threat- 
ened to make the establishment of any real 
system of international labour legislation 
impossible. On the one hand, its range and 
effectiveness would be almost fatally limited 
if a country of such industrial importance 
as the United States did not participate. 
On the other hand, if the scheme were so 
weakened as to impose no obligation on 
States to give effect to, or even to bring be- 
fore their legislative authorities, the de- 
cisions of the Labour Conference, it was 
clear that its work would tend to be con- 
fined to the mere passage of resolutions 
instead of resulting in the promotion of 
social reforms with the sanction of law behind 
them. 

The Commission spent a considerable 
amount of time in attempting to devise a 
way out of this dilemma, and is glad to be 
able to record that it ultimately succeeded 
in doing so. Article 19 as now drafted 
represents a solution found by a Sub- 
Commission consisting of representatives 
of the American, British and Belgian Dele- 
gations specially appointed to consider the 
question. It provides that the decisions of 
the Labour Conference may take the form 
either of recommendations or of draft con- 
ventions. Either must be deposited with 
the Secretary-General of the League of 
Nations and each State undertakes to bring 
it within one year before its competent 
authorities for the enactment of legislation 
or other action. If no legislation or other 
action to make a recommendation effective 
follows, or if a draft convention fails to 
obtain the consent of the competent au- 
thorities concerned, no further obligation 
will rest on the State in question. In the 
case of a Federal State, however, whose 
power to enter into conventions on labour 
matters is subject to limitations, its Govern- 
ment may treat a draft convention to which 
such limitations apply as a recommendation 
only. 

The Commission felt that there might in 
any event be instances in which the form 
of a recommendation affirming a principle 
would be more suitable than that of a draft 
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convention, which must necessarily provide 
for the detailed application of principles in 
a form which would be generally appli- 
cable by every State concerned. Subjects 
will probably come before the Conference 
which, owing to their complexity and the 
wide differences in the circumstances of dif- 
ferent countries, will be incapable of being 
reduced to any universal and uniform 
mode of application. In such cases a 
convention might prove impossible, but a 
recommendation of principles in more or 
less detail which left the individual States 
freedom to apply them in the manner 
best suited to their conditions would un- 
doubtedly have considerable value. 

The exception in the case of Federal States 
is of greater importance. It places the 
United States and States which are in a 
similar position under a less degree of obliga- 
tion than other States in regard to draft con- 
ventions. But it will be observed that the 
exception extends only to those Federal 
States which are subject to limitations 
in respect of their treaty-making powers 
on labour matters, and further that it 
only extends in so far as those limitations 
apply in any particular case. It will not 
apply in the case of a convention to which 
the limitations do not apply, or after 
any such limitations as may at present exist 
have been removed. Though reluctant to 
contemplate an arrangement under which 
all States would not be under identical . 
obligations, the Commission felt that it 
was impossible not to recognize the consti- 
tutional difficulties which undoubtedly ex- 
isted in the case of certain Federal States, 
and therefore proposed the above solution 
as the best possible in the circumstances. 

Attention should be drawn to the protocol 
to Article 19. The fear was expressed 
that the article might be interpreted as im- 
plying that a State would be required to 
diminish the protection already afforded to 
the workers by its legislation as a result of 
the adoption of a recommendation or draft 
convention by the Conference; and in 
consequence, the protocol was added in 
order to make it quite clear that such an 
interpretation was inadmissible. 

It should be added that the Japanese 
Delegation abstained from voting on 
Article 19, as they had not yet received in- 
structions from their government in the 
matter. The Italian Delegation also ab- 
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stained on the ground of the inadequacy of 
the powers given to the Conference. 


2. Enforcement (Articles 22 to 34) 


These articles provide machinery whereby 
a State which fails to carry out its obli- 
gations arising under Article 19, or which 
fails to enforce a convention which it has 
ratified, may be made subject to economic 
measures. This machinery is briefly as 
follows :— 

An industrial association of employers and 
workpeople may make representations to 
the International Labour Office which 
the Governing Body may at its discretion 
communicate to the State complained of 
for its observations. (Article 23). If no 
satisfactory reply is received, the Governing 
Body may publish the correspondence 
(Article 24), which in most cases will prob- 
ably create sufficient pressure by public 
opinion to cause the complaint to be 
remedied. 

The Governing Body also has the power, 
either on its own motion or on receipt 
of a complaint from a Government or from 
a Delegate to the Conference to apply to 
the Secretary-General of the League of Na- 
tions to nominate a commission of enquiry. 
For the purpose of such enquiries, each 
High Contracting Party undertakes to 
nominate one employer, one workman 
and one person of independent standing, and 
each commission shall consist of one person 
drawn from each of these three categories. 
(Articles 25 and 26.) The Commission will 
report on the facts, recommend the steps 
which should be taken to meet the com- 
plaint, and indicate the economic measures, 
if any, which it considers would be appro- 
priate in the event of the condition com- 
plained of not being remedied. (Article 28.) 

Appeal may be made to the Permanent 
Court of International Justice of the 
League of Nations, which shall have power 
to review the findings of the Commission. 
(Articles 29 to 32.) If the defaulting 
State fails to carry out the recommenda- 
tions of the Commission or the Perma- 
nent Court, as the case may be, within 
the specified time, it will then be open 
to the other States to take the economic 
measures indicated against it. (Article 33.) 

It will be seen that the above procedure 
has been carefully devised in order to 
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avoid the imposition of penalties, except 
in the last resort, when a State has flagrantly 
and persistently refused to carry out its 
obligations under a convention. It can 
hardly be doubted that it will seldom, if 
ever, be necessary to bring these powers 
into operation, but the Commission con- 
sider that the fact of their existence is 
nevertheless a matter of almost vital im- 
portance to the success of the scheme. 
The representatives of the working classes 
in some countries have pressed their dele- 
gates to urge more drastic provisions in 
regard to penalties. The Commission, 
while taking the view that it will in the 
long run be preferable as well as more 
effective to rely on the pressure of interna- 
tional public opinion rather than on eco- 
nomic measures, nevertheless considers it 
necessary to retain the possibility of the 
latter in the background. If all forms of 
sanction were removed, the effectiveness of 
the scheme, and, what is almost equally 
important, the belief in its effectiveness, 
would be in a great measure destroyed. 


CHAPTER III 


General 


This chapter does not call for much 
comment, but attention should perhaps be 
drawn to the provisions of Article 35, which 
provide that the British Dominjons and 
India, and any colonies or possessions of 
any State which may hereafter be recognized 
as fully self-governing by the Executive 
Council of the League of Nations, shall 
have the same rights and obligations under 
the convention as if they were separate 
High Contracting Parties. It seemed evi- 
dent to the Commission that colonies which 
were fully self-governing, not only as re- 
gards labour legislation but generally, 
must be regarded as separate entities for 
the purposes of the Labour Conference, but 
it was decided that a State and its self- 
governing colonies should not have more than 
one seat in the Governing Body. In the 
case of colonies which are not fully self- 
governing, the mother country undertakes 
the obligation to apply labour conventions 
to them, unless local conditions render it 
impossible to apply them either wholly or 
in part. 
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CHAPTER IV 
Transitory Provisions 


This chapter provides, inter alia, for 
the holding of the first Conference in 
October, 1919. 

The Commission felt it was essential 
that the Conference should meet at the 
earliest possible moment, but that, if it was 
to do its work effectively, some time must be 
allowed for the collection of information and 
for the different countries to prepare their 
views on the various subjects for discussion. 
The Conference could, therefore, hardly 
meet earlier than October. In the schedule 
to Article 39, it is proposed that the ar- 
rangements for this Conference should 
be made by an international committee 
consisting of representatives of the States 


named, with power to invite other States to- 


send representatives, if necessary. It is 
suggested that the United States Government 
might be willing to convene the Conference 
at Washington, and the Commission much 
hopes that they will be willing to undertake 
this task. It is also suggested that the 
Peace Conference should approve the agenda 
set out in the same schedule. 

The Italian Delegation proposed that all 
Nations should be admitted to the Con- 
ference immediately after the signature 
of the Peace Treaty, but the Commission 
confined itself to passing the second reso- 
lution attached to the draft convention. 

In conclusion, it should be remarked 
that after a long discussion on the question 
of adopting certain measures in the in- 
terest of seamen, the Commission thought 
that “the very special questions concerning 
the minimum conditions to be accorded to 
seamen might be dealt with at a special 
meeting of the International Labour Con- 
ference devoted exclusively to the affairs 
of seamen,” at which the Delegates and 
technical advisers could accordingly be 
chosen from the shipping community. (See 
resolution attached to the Convention.) 


PART II.—Labour Clauses 


The Commission were unanimous in 
thinking that their work would not be 
complete if it were simply confined to 
setting up a permanent machinery for In- 
ternational Labour Legislation. It was not 
within their competence or within their 
terms of reference to deal with specific 
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questions relating to industrial conditions 
and to work them out with the detail neces- 
sary for the framing of proposals which 
could be accepted in a binding form. So im- 
pressed were they, however, with the urgent 
need for recognizing explicitly certain funda- 
mental principles as necessary to social 
progress, that they decided to submit a 
series of declarations for insertion in the 
Peace Treaty. They did not feel called upon, 
however, to draw up a Charter containing all 
the reforms which may be hoped for in a 
more or- less distant future, but confined 
themselves to principles the realization of 
which may be contemplated in the near 
future. 

It will be seen that the High Contracting 
Parties are not asked to give immediate 
effect to them, but only to endorse them 
generally. It will be the duty of the Inter- 
national Labour Conference to examine 
them thoroughly and to put them in the form 
of recommendations or draft conventions 
elaborated with the detail necessary for their 
practical application. 

Proposals were placed before the Commis- 
sion by the Italian, French, American, 
Belgian and British Delegations as to the 
declarations which should be made. The 
Commission decided that no declaration 
should be submitted to the Peace Conference, 
unless it were adopted by a two-thirds 
majority, and it now has the honour of 
submitting nine declarations, all of which 
obtained such a majority and some of which 
were adopted unanimously. 

It should be added, in conclusion, that a 
majority, but not a two-thirds majority, 
was obtained for a proposal couched in 
very general terms which suggested the 
application to agriculture of the general 
principles of labour legislation, and which 
arose out of an Italian proposal in regard to 
the limitation of the hours of work in agri- 
culture. The delegates who voted against 
this proposal were, as they explained, by no 
means hostile to its general idea, but they 
thought that a proposal in such wide terms 
was not suitable for inclusion among the 
declarations to be put forward. 

SAMUEL GOMPERS, 


President. 
ARTHUR FONTAINE, 
General Secretary. 
HAROLD BUTLER, 
Assistant General Secretary. 
Paris, March 24, 1919. 





3. DRAFT CONVENTION 


A DRAFT CONVENTION CREATING A 
PERMANENT ORGANIZATION FOR 
THE PROMOTION OF THE INTER- 
NATIONAL REGULATION OF LA- 
BOUR CONDITIONS 


Preamble 


WHEREAS, The League of Nations has 
for its object the establishment of uni- 
‘versal peace, and such a peace can be 
established only if it is based upon social 
justice; 

And whereas conditions of labour exist 
involving such - injustice, hardship and 
privation to large numbers of people as to 
produce unrest so great that the peace 
and harmony of the world are imperilled; 
and an improvement of those conditions is 
urgently required: as, for example, by the 
regulation of the hours of work, including 
the establishment of a maximum working 
day and week, the regulation of the 
labour supply, the prevention of unem- 
ployment, the provision of an adequate 
living wage, the protection of the worker 
against sickness, disease and injury arising 
out of his employment, the protection of 
children, young persons and women, pro- 
vision for old age and injury, protection 
of the interests of workers when employed 
in countries other than their own, recogni- 
tion of the principle of freedom of 
association, the organization of technical 
and vocational education and other meas- 
ures; 

Whereas also the failure of any nation 
to adopt humane conditions of labour 
is an obstacle in the way of other nations 
which desire to improve the conditions 
in their own countries; 

The High Contracting Parties, moved 
by sentiments of justice and humanity, 
as well as by the desire to secure the per- 
manent peace of the world, agree to the 
following convention :— 





CHAPTER I.—Organization 


, ARTICLE 1 
The High Contracting Parties, being 
the States members of the League of 
Nations, hereby decide to establish a 
permanent organization for the promotion 
of the objects set forth in the Preamble, 
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and for this purpose hereby accept the 
provisions contained in the following Articles. 


ARTICLE 2 


The permanent organization shall con- 
sist of (i) a General Conference of Rep- 
resentatives of the High Contracting Parties 
and (ii) an International Labour Office 
controlled by the Governing Body de- 
scribed in Article 7. 


ARTICLE 3 


The meetings of the General Conference 
of Representatives of the High Contracting 
Parties shall be held from time to time as 
occasion may require, and at least once in 
every year. It shall be composed of four 
Representatives of each of the High Con- 
tracting Parties, of whom two shall be 
Government Delegates and the two others 
shall be Delegates representing respectively 
the employers and the workpeople of each 
of the High Contracting Parties. 

Each Delegate may be accompanied by 
advisers, who shall not exceed two in 
number for each item on the agenda of 
the meeting. When questions specially 
affecting women are to be considered by 
she Conference, one at least of the advisers 
thould be a woman. 

The High Contracting Parties under- 
take to nominate non-Government Dele- 
gates and advisers chosen in agreement 
with the industrial organizations, if such 
organizations exist, which are most repre- 
sentative of employers or workpeople, 
as the case may be, in their respective 
countries. 

Each Delegate may be accompanied at 
each sitting of the Conference by not 
more than two advisers. The advisers 
shall not speak except on a request made 
by the Delegate whom they accompany 
and by the special authorisation of the 
President of the Conference, and may not 
vote. 

A Delegate may in writing addressed to 
the President appoint one of his advisers 
to act as his deputy, and the adviser, while 
so acting, shall be allowed to speak and 
vote. 

The names of the Delegates and their 
advisers will be communicated to the Inter- 
national Labour Office by the Government 
of each of the High Contracting Parties. 
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The credentials of Delegates and their 
advisers shall be subject to scrutiny by the 
Conference, which may, by two-thirds of 
the votes cast by the Delegates present. 
refuse to admit any Delegate or adviser 
whom it deems not to have been nominated 
in accordance with the undertaking con- 
tained in this Article. 


ARTICLE 4 


Every delegate shall be entitled to 
vote individually on all matters which are 
taken into consideration by the Conference. 

If one of the High Contracting Parties 
fails to nominate one of the non-Govern- 
ment Delegates whom it is entitled to 
nominate, the other non-Government Dele- 
gate shall be allowed to sit and speak at 
the Conference, but not to vote. 

If in accordance with Article 3 the Con- 
ference refuses admission to a Delegate of one 
of the High Contracting Parties, the pro- 
visions of the present Article shall apply as 
if that Delegate had not been nominated. 


ARTICLE 5 


The meetings of the Conference shall 
be held at the seat of the League of Na- 
tions, or at such other place as may be 
decided by the Conference at a previous 
meeting by two-thirds of the votes. cast 
by the delegates present. 


ARTICLE 6 


The International Labour Office shall 
be established at the seat of the League 
of Nations as part of the organization of 
the League. 


ARTICLE 7 


The International Labour Office shall 
be under the control of a Governing Body 
consisting of 24 members, appointed in 
accordance with the provisions of the 
Protocol hereto. 

The Governing Body shall, from time to 
time, elect one of its members to act as its 
Chairman, shall regulate its own procedure 
and shall fix its own times of meeting. A 
special meeting shall be held if a written 
request to that effect is made by at least 
10 members. 


ARTICLE & 


There shall be a Director of the In- 
ternational Labour Office, appointed by 
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the Governing Body, who shall, subject 
to the instructions of the Governing Body, 
be responsible for the efficient conduct of 
the International Labour Office and for 
such other duties as may be assigned to 
him. 

The Director or his deputy shall attend 
all meetings of the Governing Body. 


ARTICLE 9 


The staff of the International Labour 
Office shall be appointed by the Director, 
who shall, sq far as is possible with due 
regard to the efficiency of the work of 
the Office, select persons of different na- 
tionalties. A certain number of these 
persons should be women. 


ARTICLE 10 


The functions of the International La- 
bour Office shall include the collection 
and distribution of information on all 
subjects relating to the international ad- 
justment of conditions of industrial life 
and labour, and particularly the examination 
of subjects which it is proposed. to bring 
before the Conference with a view to the 
conclusion of international conventions, and 
the conduct of such special investigations 
as may be ordered by the Conference. 

It will prepare the Agenda for the 
meetings of the Conference. 

It will carry out the duties required of 
it by the provisions of this Convention in 
connection with international disputes. 

It will edit and publish a periodical paper 
in the French and English languages, and 
in such other languages as the Governing 
Body may think desirable, dealing with 
problems of industry and employment of 
international interest. 

Generally, in addition to the functions 
set. out in this article, it shall have such 
other functions, powers and duties as may 
be assigned to it by the Conference. 


ARTICLE 11 


The Government Departments of any 
of the High Contracting Parties which 
deal with questions of industry and em- 
ployment may communicate directly with 
the Director through the Representative of 
their State on the Governing Body of the 
International Labour Office, or failing any 
such Representative, through such other 
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qualified official as the Government may 
nominate for the purpose. 


ARTICLE 12. 


The International Labour Office shall be 
entitled to the assistance of the Secretary 
General of the League of Nations in any 
matter in which it can be given. 


ARTICLE 13 


Each of the High Contracting Parties 
will pay the travelling and subsistence 
expenses of its Delegates and their advisers 
and of its Representatives attending the 
meetings of the Conference or Governing 
Body, as the case may be. 

All the other expenses of the Inter- 
national Labour Office and of the meetings 
of the Conference or Governing Body 
shall be paid to the Director by the Sec- 
retary General of the League of Nations 
out of the general funds of the league. 

The Director shall be responsible to the 
Secretary General of the League for the 
proper expenditure of all moneys paid to 
him in pursuance of this Article. 


CHAPTER II.— Procedure 
ARTICLE 14 


The agenda for all meetings of the 
Conference will be settled by the Govern- 
ing Body, who shall consider any sugges- 
tion as to the agenda that may be made 
by the Government of any of the High 
Contracting Parties or by any repre- 
sentative organization recognized for the 
purpose of Article 3. 


ARTICLE 15 


The Director shall act as the Secre- 
tary of the Conference, and shall circulate 
the agenda to reach the High Contracting 
Parties, and through them the non-Govern- 
ment Delegates when appointed, four 
months before the meeting of the Con- 
ference. 


ARTICLE 16 


Any of the Governments of the High 
Contracting Parties may formally object 
to the inclusion of any item or items in the 
agenda. The grounds for such objection 
shall be set forth in a reasoned statement 
addressed to the Director, who shall cir- 
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culate it to all the High Contracting Parties. 
Items to which such objection has been made 
shall not, however, be excluded from the 
agenda, if at the Conference a majority of 
two-thirds of the votes cast by the Dele- 
gates present is in favour of considering 
them. , 
If the Conference decides (otherwise 
than under the preceding paragraph) by 
two-thirds of the votes cast by the Dele- 
gates present that any subject shall be 
considered by the Conference, that subject 
shall be included in the agenda for the 
following meeting. 


ARTICLE 17 


The Conference shall regulate its own 
procedure, shall elect its own President, 
and may appoint Committees to consider 
and report on any matter. 

Except as otherwise expressly provided 
in this Convention, all matters shall be 
decided by a simple majority of the votes 
cast by the Delegates present. 

A vote shall be void unless the total 
number of votes cast is equal to half the 
number of the Delegates attending the 
Conference. 

ARTICLE 18 


The Conference may add to any Com- 
mittees which it appoints technical ex- 
perts, who shall be assessors without power 


to vote. 
ARTICLE 19 


When the Conference has decided on 
the adoption of proposals with regard to 
an item in the agenda, it will rest with the 
Conference to determine whether these 
proposals should take the form: (a) of a 
recommendation to be submitted to the 
High Contracting Parties for considera- 
tion with a view to its being given effect 
by national legislation or otherwise, or 
(6) of a draft international convention 
for ratification by the High Contracting 
Parties. . 

In either case a majority of two-thirds 
of the votes cast by the Delegates present 
shall be necessary on the final vote for the 
adoption of the recommendation or draft 
convention, as the case may be, by the 
Conference. 

A copy of the recommendation or draft 
convention shall be authenticated by the 
signature of the President of the Con- 

















ference and of the Director and shall be 
deposited with the Secretary-General of 
the League of Nations. The Secretary- 
General will communicate a certified copy 
of the recommendation or draft convention 
to each of the High Contracting Parties. 

Each of the High Contracting Parties 
undertakes that it will, within the period 
of one year at most from the end of the 
meeting of the Conference (or if it is 
impossible owing to exceptional circum- 
stances to do so within the period of one 
year, then at the earliest possible date 
and in no case later than 18 months from 
the end of the meeting of the Conference), 
bring the recommendation or ‘draft con- 
vention before the authority or authorities 
within whose competence the matter lies 
for the enactment of legislation or other 
action. 

In the case of a recommendation, the 
High Contracting Parties will inform the 
Secretary General of the action taken. 

In the case of a draft convention, the 
High Contracting Party will, if it obtains 
the consent of the authority or authorities 
within whose competence the matter lies, 
communicate the formal ratification of the 
convention to the Secretary-General and 
will take such action as may be necessary 
to make effective the provisions of such 
convention. 

If on a recommendation no legislative 
or other action to make such recommenda- 
tion effective is taken, or if the draft con- 
vention fails to obtain the consent of the 
authority or authorities within whose com- 
petence the matter lies, no further obliga- 
tion shall rest upon the High Contracting 
Party. 

In the case of a federal State, the power 
of which to enter into conventions on labour 
matters is subject to limitations, it shall 
be in the discretion of the Government 
of such State to treat a draft convention 
to which such limitations apply as a recom- 
mendation only, and the provisions of this 
article with respect to recommendations shall 
apply in such case. 

(In regard to the interpretation of this 
Article reference should be made to the 
Protocol.) 

ARTICLE 20 


Any convention so ratified shall be 
registered by the Secretary-General of the 
League of Nations, but shall only be binding 
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upon the States which ratify it, subject 
to any conditions which may be contained 
in the convention itself. 


ARTICLE 21 


If any convention laid before the Con- 
ference for final consideration fails to secure 
the support of two-thirds of the votes cast 
by the Delegates present, it shall neverthe- 
less be within the right of any of the High 
Contracting Parties to agree to such con- 
vention among themselves. 

Any convention so agreed to shall be 
communicated by the Governments of the 
States concerned to the Secretary General 
of the League of Nations, who shall register it. 


ARTICLE 22 


Each of the High Contracting Parties 
agrees to make an annual report to the 
International Labour Office on the measures 
which it has taken to give effect to the 
provisions of conventions to which it is 
a party. These reports shall be made in 
such form and shall contain such par- 
ticulars as the Governing Body may 
request. The Director shall lay a summary 
of these reports before the next meeting 
of the Conference. 


ARTICLE 23 


In the event of any representation 
being made to the International Labour 
Office by an industrial association of em- 
ployers or of workpeople that any of the 
High Contracting Parties has failed to 
secure in any respect the effective observ- 
ance within its jurisdiction of any conven- 
tion to which it is a party, the Governing 
Body may communicate this representa- 
tion to the State against which it is made 
and may invite that State to make such 
statement on the subject as it may think fit. 


ARTICLE 24 


If no statment is received within a 
reasonable time from the State against 
which the representation is made, or if 
the statement when received is not deemed 
to be satisfactory by the Governing Body, 
the latter shall have the right to publish 
the representation and the statement, if 
any, made in reply to it. 








ARTICLE 25 


Any of§jthe High (Contracting Parties 
shall have the right to file a complaint 
with the International Labour Office if it 
is not satisfied that any other of the High 
Contracting Parties is securing the effective 
observance of any convention which both 
have ratified, in accordance with the fore- 
going articles. 

The Governing Body may, if it thinks 
fit, before referring such a complaint to 
a Commission of Enquiry, as hereinafter 
provided for, communicate with the State 
against which the complaint is made in 
the manner described in Article 23. 

If the Governing Body do not think it 
necessary to communicate the complaint 
to the State against which it is made, or 
if, when they have made such communica- 
tion, no statement in reply has been 
received within a reasonable time which 
the Governing Body considers to be satis- 
factory, the Governing Body may apply for 
the appointment of a Commission of En- 
quiry to consider the complaint and to re- 
port thereon. 

The Governing Body may adopt the 
same procedure either of its own motion 
or on receipt of a complaint from a Dele- 
gate to the Conference. 

When any matter arising out of Articles 
24 or 25 is being considered by the Gov- 
erning Body, the State against which the 
representation or complaint is made shall, 
if not already represented thereon, be 
entitled to send a representative to take 
part in the proceedings of the Governing 
Body while the matter is under considera- 
tion. Adequate notice of the date on which 
the matter will be considered shall be 
given to the State against which the rep- 
resentation or complaint is made. 


ARTICLE 26 


The Commission of Enquiry shall be 
constituted in accordance with the follow- 
ing provisions :— 
je Each of the High Contracting Parties 
agrees to nominate within six months of the 
date on which this Convention comes into 
force, three persons of industrial experience, 
of whom one shall be a representative of 
employers, one a representative of work- 
people, and one a person of independent 
standing, who shall together form a panel 
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from which the members of the Commission 
of Enquiry shall be drawn. 

The qualifications of the persons so 
nominated shall be subject to scrutiny by 
the Governing Body, which may by two- 
thirds of the votes cast by the members 
present refuse to accept the nomination of 
any person whose qualifications do not in 
its opinion comply with the requirements 
of the present article. 

Upon the application of the Governing 
Body, the Secretary General of the League 
of Nations shall nominate three persons 
one from each section of this panel, to 
constitute the Commission of Enquiry, 
and shall designate one of them as the 
President of the Commission. None of 
these three persons shall be a person 
nominated to the panel by any state di- 
rectly concerned in the complaint. 


ARTICLE 27 


The High Contracting Parties agree 
that, in the event of the reference of a 
complaint to a Commission of Enquiry 
under Article 25, they will each, whether 
directly concerned in the complaint or not, 
place at the disposal of the Commission all 
the information in their possession which 
bears upon the subject-matter of the 
complaint. 

ARTICLE 28 


When the Commission of Enquiry has 
fully considered the complaint, it shall 
prepare a report embodying its findings 
on all questions of fact relevant te de- 
termining the issue between the parties and 
containing such recommendations as it 
may think proper as to the steps which 
should be taken to meet the complaint 
and the time within which they should 
be taken. 

It shall also indicate in this report the 
measures, if any, of an economic character 
against a defaulting State which it con- 
siders to be appropriate, and which it 
considers other States would be justified 
in adopting. 

ARTICLE 29 


The Secretary General of the League of 
Nations shall communicate the report of 
the Commission of Enquiry to each of the 
States concerned in the complaint, and 
shall cause it to be published. 























Each of these States shall within one 
month inform the Secretary General of the 
League of Nations whether or not it ac- 
cepts the recommendations contained in 
the report of the Commission; and if not, 
whether it proposes to refer the complaint 
to the Permanent Court of International 
Justice of the League of Nations. 


ARTICLE 30 


In the event of any of the High Contract- 
ing Parties failing to take within the 
specified period the action required by 
Article 19, any other of the High Con- 
tracting Parties shall be entitled to refer 
the matter to the Permanent Court of 
International Justice. 


ARTICLE 31 


The decision of the Permanent Court of 
International Justice to which a complaint 
has been referred shall be final. 


ARTICLE 32 


The Permanet Court of International 
Justice may affirm, vary or reverse any of 
the findings or recommendations of the 
Commission of Enquiry, if any, and shall in 
its decision indicate the measures, if any, of 
an economic character against a defaulting 
State which it considers to be appropriate, 
and which other States would be justified 
in adopting. 

ARTICLE 33 


In the event of any State failing to carry 
out within the time specified the recom- 
mendations, if any, contained in the re- 
port of the Commission of Enquiry, or 
in the decision of the Permanent Court of 
International Justice, as the case may be, 
any other State may take against that 
State the measures of an economic char- 
acter indicated in the report of the Com- 
mission or in the decision of the Court as 
appropriate to the case. 


ARTICLE 34 


The defaulting State may at any. time 
inform the Governing Body that it has 
taken the steps necessary to comply with 
the recommendations of the Commis- 
sion of Enquiry or in the decision of the 
Permanent Court of International Jus- 
tice, as the case may be, and may request 
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it to apply to the Secretary-General of the 
League to constitute a Commission of 
Enquiry to verify its contention. In this 
case the provisions of Articles 26, 27, 28, 
29, 31 and 32 shall apply, and if the report 
of the Commission of Enquiry or decision 
of the Permanent Court of International 
Justice is in favour of the defaulting State, 
the other States shall forthwith discontinue 
the measures of an economic character that 
they have taken against the defaulting 
State. 


CHAPTER III.—General 
ARTICLE 35 


The British Dominions and India shall 
have the same rights and obligations under 
this Convention as if they were separate 
High Contracting parties. 

The same shall apply to any colony or 
possession of any of the High Contracting 
Parties which on the application of such 
High Contracting Party is recognized as 
fully self-governing by the Executive Council 
of the League of Nations. 

The High Contracting Parties engage 
to apply coventions which they have rati- 
fied in accordance with the provisions of 
the present Convention to their colonies, 
protectorates and possessions, which are 
not fully self-governing: 

1. Except where owing to the local 
conditions the convention is in- 
applicable, or 

2. Subject to such modifications as may 
be necessary to adapt the conven- 
tion to local conditions. 

And each of the High Contracting 
Parties shall notify to the International 
Labour Office the action taken in respect 
of each of its colonies, protectorates and 
possessions which are not fully self-governing. 


ARTICLE 36 


Any State not a party to this Con- 
vention, which may hereafter become a 
member of the League of Nations, shall 
be deemed ipso facto to have adhered to 
this Convention. 


ARTICLE 37 


Amendments to this Convention which 
are adopted by the Conference by a ma- 
jority of two-thirds of the votes cast 
by the delegates present shall take effect 
when ratified by the States whose repre- 
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sentatives compose the Executive Council 
of the League of Nations and by three- 
fourths of the States whose representa- 
tives compose the body of delegates of the 
League. 

ARTICLE 38 


Any question or dispute relating to 
the interpretation of this Convention or 
of any subsequent Convention concluded 
by the High Contracting Parties in pur- 
suance of the provisions of this Conven- 
tion shall be referred for decision to the 
Permanent Court of International Justice. 


CHAPTER IV.—Transitory Provisions. 
ARTICLE 39 


The first meeting of the Conference 
shall take place in October, 1919. The 
place and agenda for this meeting shall be 
as specified in the schedule annexed hereto. 

Arrangements for the convening and 
the organization of the first meeting of 
the Conference will be made by the Gov- 
ernment designated for the purpose in 
the said schedule. That Government shall 
be assisted in the preparation of the docu- 
ments for submission to the Conference 
by an International Committee consti- 
tuted as provided in the said schedule. 

The expenses of the first meeting and 
of all subsequent meetings held before the 
League of Nations has been able to es- 
tablish a general fund, other than the ex- 
penses of Delegates and their advisers, 
will be borne by the High Contracting 
Parties in accordance with the apportion- 
ment of the expenses of the International 
Bureau of the Universal Postal Union. 


ARTICLE 40 


Until the League of Nations has been 
constituted all communications which under 
the provisions of the foregoing articles 
should be addressed to the Secretary 
General of the League will be preserved 
by the Director of the International Labour 
Office, who will transmit them to the Sec- 
retary General of the League when appointed. 


ARTICLE 41 


Pending the creation of a Permanent 
Court of International Justice, disputes 
which in accordance with this Convention 
would be submitted to it for decision will 
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be referred to a tribunal of three persons 
appointed by the Executive Council of the 
League of Nations. 


PROTOCOL TO ARTICLE 7 


The Governing Body of the Inter- 
national Labour Office shall be constituted 
as follows :— 

Twelve representatives of the Govern- 
ments, 

Six members elected by the Delegates 
to the Conference representating the 
employers, 

Six members elected by the Delegates 
to the Conference representing the work- 
people. 

Of the 12 members representing the 
Governments eight shall be nominated 
by the High Contracting Parties which 
are of the chief industrial importance, and 
four shall be nominated by the High Con- 
tracting Parties selected for the purpose 
by the Government Delegates to the Con- 
ference, excluding the Delegates of the 
eight States mentioned above. No High 
Contracting Party, together with its Do- 
minions and Colonies, whether self- governing 
or not, shall be entitled to nominate more 
than one member. 

Any question as to which are the High 
Contracting Parties of the chief industrial 
importance shall be decided by the Execu- 
tive Council of the League of Nations. 

The period of office of members of the 
Governing Body will be three years. The 
method of filling vacancies and other similar 
questions may be determined by the 
Governing Body subject to the approval 
of the Conference. 


PrRoTOCcOL TO ARTICLE 19 


In no case shall any of the High Con- 
tracting Parties be asked or required, 
as a result of the adoption of any recom- 
mendation or draft convention by the 
Conference, to diminish the protection 
afforded by its existing legislation to the 
workers concerned. 

In framing any recommendation or Draft 
Convention of general application the Con- 
ference shall have due regard to those 
countries in which climatic conditions, 
the imperfect development of industrial 
organization or other special circumstances 
make the industrial conditions substantially 
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different, and shall suggest the modification, 
if any, which it considers may be required 
to meet the case of such countries. 

The Conference authorizes the Draft- 
ing Committee to make such amendments 
as may be necessary to have the Con- 
vention conform to the Covenant of the 
League of Nations in the character of its 
membership and in the method of adherence. 


SCHEDULE REFERRED TO IN ARTICLE 39 


First meeting of Annual Labour 
Conference, 1919 


The place of meeting will be Washington. 

The Government of the United States 
of America is requested to convene the 
Conference. 

The International Organizing Committee 
will consist of seven members, appointed 
by the United States of America, France, 
Great Britain, Italy, Japan, Belgium and 
Switzerland. The Committee may, if it 
thinks necessary, invite other States to 
appoint representatives. 

Agenda— 

1. Application of principle of 8 hours 

day or of 48 hours week. 

2. Question of preventing or providing 

against unemployment. 

3. Women’s employment— 

(a). Before and after child-birth, 
including the question of 
maternity benefit. 

(6.) During the night. 

(c.) In unhealthy processes. 

4. Employment of children— 

(a.) Minimum age of employment. 

(b.) During the night. 

(c.) In unhealthy processes. 

5. Extension and application of the 
International Conventions adopted 
at Berne in 1906 on the prohibition 
of night work for women employed 
in industry and the prohibition of 
the use of white phosphorus in 
the manufacture of matches. 


4. RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED BY THE 
COMMISSION 


I.—Resolution proposed by the Belgian, 
French and Italian Delegations 


The Commission expresses the hope 
that as soon as it may be possible an 
agreement will be arrived at between the 
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High Contracting Parties with a view to 
endowing the International Labour Con- 
ference under the auspices of the League 
of Nations with power to take, under con- 
ditions to be determined, resolutions possess- 
ing the force of international law. 


II.—Resolution proposed by the Belgian, 
French and Italian Delegations 


The Commission being of opinion that 
an international code of Labour legislation 
which will be really effective can not be 
secured without the cooperation of all 
industrial countries, expresses the wish 
that pending the signature of the Treaty 
of Peace, which will permit all such countries 
to be approached, the Peace Conference 
will communicate the present draft Con- 
vention to the neutral powers for their 
information before finally adopting it. 


III.—Resolution proposed by the French 
Delegation 


The Commission considers that the very 
special questions concerning the minimum 
conditions to be accorded to seamen might 
be dealt with at a special meeting of the 
International Labour Conference devoted 
exclusively to the affairs of seamen. 


CLAUSES PROPOSED FOR INSERTION 
IN THE TREATY OF PEACE 


The High Contracting Parties decla-e 
their acceptance of the following princi- 
ples and engage to take all necessary steps 
to secure their realization in accordance 
with the recommendation to be made by 
the International Labour Conference as 
to their practical application: 

1. In right and in fact the labour of a hu- 
man being should not be treated as merchan- 
dise or an article of commerce. 

2. Employers and workers should be al- 
lowed the right of association for all law- 
ful purposes. 

3. No child should be permitted to be 
employed in industry or commerce before 
the age of fourteen years, in order that 
every child may be ensured reasonable 
opportunities for mental and physical edu- 
cation. 

Between the years of fourteen and 
eighteen, young persons of either sex may 
only be employed on work which is not 
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harmful to their physical development and 
on condition that the continuation of their 
technical or general education is ensured. 

4. Every worker has a right to a wage 
adequate to maintain a reasonable stand- 
ard of life having regard to the civilization 
of his time and country. 

5. Equal pay should be given to women 
and to men for work of equal value in 
quantity and quality. 

6. A weekly rest, including Sunday, 
or its equivalent for all workers. 

7. Limitation of the hours of work in 
industry on the basis of eight hours a day 
or forty-eight hours a week, subject to an 
exception for countries in which climatic 
conditions, the imperfect development of 
ndustrial development or industrial organi- 
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zation or other special circumstances render 
the industrial efficiency of the workers 
substantially different. 

The International Labour Conference 
will recommend a basis approximately 
equivalent to the above for adoption in 
such countries. 

8. In all matters concerning their status 
as workers and social insurance foreign 
workmen lawfully admitted to any country 
and their families should be ensured the 
same treatment as the nationals of that 
country. 

9. All states should institute a system 
of inspection in which women should take 
part, in order to ensure the enforcement 
of the.laws and regulations for the protec- 
tion of the workers. 





Conventions of International Unions, 1919 


June 2, Chicago, Ill., International Fur Workers’ 
Union of United States and Canada. 

June 9, Atlantic City, N. J., American Federation 
of Labor. 

June 10, Kansas City, Mo., Brotherhood Rail- 
road Signalmen of America. 

June 17, St. Louis, Mo., Railway Mail Association. 

July—, Atlantic City, N. J., The National 
Brotherhood of Operative Potters. 

July—, , American Federation of Teachers 

July 7, Bellaire, Ohio, American Flint Glass 
Workers’ Union. 

July 7, Atlantic City, N. J., Glass Bottle Blowers’ 
Association. 

July 7, Chicago, 
Workers’ Union. 

July 14, Chicago, Ill., Lithographers’ Interna- 
tional Protective and Beneficial Association of the 
United States and Canada. 

July 14, Galveston, Texas, International Long- 
shoremen’s Association. 

July 21, New York City, International Steel 
and Copper Plate Printers’ Union a North America. 

July 21-26, Denver, Colo., Interfational Stereo- 
typers’ and Electrotypers’ Union of North America. 

July 21, Upholsterers’ International 





Ill., International Jewelry 





Union of N orth America. 

August —, Chicago, Ill., International Glove 
Workers’ Union of America. 

August 11, Providence, R. I., Hotel and Res- 
taurant Employes’ International Alliance and 
Bartenders’ International League of America. 


August 18, St. Louis, Mo., Mi Photo- 
Engravers’ Union of North America. 

August 30, Ottawa, Canada, Steel Plate Trans- 
ferrers’ Association of America. 

September —, Chicago, Ill, Amalgamated 
Association of Street and Electric Railway Em- 
ployes of America. 

September 1, Washington, D. C., National 
Federation of Postal Employes. 

September, 1-6, Philadelphia, Pa., 
Association of Letter Carriers. 

September 8, New York na Coopers’ Inter- 
national Union of North Ameri 

September 8, Colorado Springs, Colo., Inter- 
national Association of Fire Fighters. 

September 8, Cincinnati, Ohio, Bakery and Con- 
fectionery Workers’ International Union of America. 

September 8, Detroit Mich., United Brotherhood 
of Maintenance of Way Employes and Railway 
Shop Laborers. 

September 9, Buffalo, N. Y., Journeymen Bare 
bers’ International Union of America. 

September 9, Cleveland, Ohio, United -Min- 
Workers of America. 

September 15, New Orleans, La., International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers. 

September 15, St. Louis, Mo., United Brick and 
Clay Workers of America. 

October 6, Atlanta, Ga., The Commercial Teleg- 
raphers’ Union of America. 

October 6, Detroit, Mich., International Associa- 
tion of Heat and Frost Insulators and Asbestos 
Workers. 

October 20, Baltimore, 
Workers of America. 


National 


Md., United Textile 























President Gompers’ Achievements 
Fittingly Recognized 


} 4 HE purpose of the National Institute of Social Scierces is to bring together men 
and women who represent the highest aims and standards of American life and who 
have served in some substantial way the larger interests of the country. It aims to 
decide what men and women have made the most notable contribution to the welfare 
of humanity and their country and awards to those so selected an appropriate medal. In 
the past, men like President Taft and President Wilson, General Gorgas and General Goethals 
have been recognized, and in the field of scholarship, Dr. Henry Fairfield Osborn. 

This year the National Institute of Social Sciences considered two fields in which achieve- 
ments deserved first consideration. They were the fields of labor and of medical science, where 
so much has been done to ameliorate the sufferings of mankind. To Mr. Gompers, Presi- 
dent of the American Federation of Labor, was awarded the first gold medal for his great 
achievements for humanity. All will agree, I am sure, that this is a fitting tribute and recogni- 
tion of the splendid services Mr. Gompers has given to the workers, to our country, and to humanity. 

The following 1s the address of presentation made by Mr. George Gordon Battle —Mar- 
THEW WOLL. 





GOLD MEDAL PRESENTED TO PRESIDENT GOMPERS BY THE NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF 
SOCIAL SCIENCES IN NEW YORK CITY 


Address of Presentation by George Gordon 
Battle 


upon which so much depended, at the 
very beginning of the cataclysm that has 
rocked and is still rocking the world, it 


This Institute esteems it a high privilege was evident that the success of the cause 








to be able to present this medal to you, 
Mr. Gompers, on the list of citizens who 
have rendered valuable service to our 
country in these past five critical years. 
During this time there is no name that 
stands higher—I say it advisedly—than 
yours! At the beginning of this epoch 
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of humanity and of justice depended chiefly 
upon the attitude of Labor upon the 
attitude of the wage workers of the world. 
To us in this, the greatest of all industrial 
countries, it was especially vital that our 
wage workers, the great element of Labor 
upon which all the welfare of the country 
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depends, should take from the very begin- 
ning the correct position upon this question. 

You stood, sir, in the forefront of that 
movement, you had already earned and 
enjoyed the respect and the confidence of 
the wage workers of America, and_ indeed 
of the wage workers of the world. You 
had already earned the confidence of the 
country, you had already earned the con- 
fidence of forward-looking and honest men 
and women throughout the world. And 
so, sir, you stood in a position to influence 
public opinion and to guide and direct 
that great force of Labor, organized and 
unorganized, which you represented. From 
the first, there was never a doubt as to your 
position. You had the keenness of per- 
ception to apprehend and the intelligence 
to firmly comprehend the crucial fact that 
the cause of the Allies was the cause of 
humanity, the cause of justice; and you 
threw on the side of that cause the weight 
of your great influence and your advice 
with the cohorts of labor led by you. 

And this determination you followed 
with unswerving Zeal, intelligence and 
energy; you labored in season and out of 
season, you labored morning, noon and 
night, you labored over-seas and on this 
side of the sea, for the cause of our country, 
for the cause of the Allies, for the cause of 
humanity! Your efforts have been crowned 
with a glorious success. You have earned 
an imperishable glory and you have earned 
the undying gratitude of your fellow citizens. 

And so, sir, the Institute counts it_an 
honor to present to you this medal for 
those services. But let me say in closing, 
that there is another aspect to which I 
wish to call your attention and the attention 
of those who are here tonight. Gratitude 
has been said to be an appreciation of 
favors to come, and indeed it is largely 
true that our sense of gratitude for the past 
is rendered keener if we can look forward 
to a continuation of the same benefits in 
the future. And in that sense, sir, this 
country and the world still looks to you for a 
continuance of your aid, your assistance, 
your counsel and your advice, because we 
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still stand on the eve of perilous times. 
We have not yet passed from out of the era 
of danger; indeed, I may say that we are 
just entering upon a period when questions 
no less important, no less vital than those 
of the war are to be solved. Peace has its 
victories, no less renowned nor less im- 
portant than war; it may also have its 
defeats, even more disastrous. We must 
look forward, and do look forward to an 
immediate future, in which these prob- 
lems must be met and must be solved. 
We must look to your assistance, to your 
advice, as well as to the advice of other lead- 
ers, to guard us against the dangers of 
reaction, unthinking reaction on the one 
hand, and of violence and disorder on the 
other. We must look to your safe and 
sane intelligence, to your patriotism, to 
your honesty of purpose, to your Zeal and 
to your splendid and indomitable courage, 
to guide us in the future, as you have guided 
us in the past, by the compass of justice 
and of truth; so that the gratitude which 
we owe you for the past may be redoubled 
for your services in the future. 

And now, sir, with thanks, with deep 
and sincere gratitude for what you have 
done for your country and the world in 
the past, and in the confident anticipation 
that we can look forward to your assist- 
ance in the future, I beg to present to 
you, on behalf of the Institute, this medal. 

President Johnson: Mr. Gompers, before 
handing you the medal which has been 
conferred upon you, I wish to read a few 
words which Mr. John Mitchell would have 
added to Mr. Battle’s appreciation, had 
Mr. Mitchell been able to be here tonight. 

Mr. Mitchell says: 

Few men in America have rendered greater 
service in the cause of all our people. Few men 
have contributed more to the success of the war 
and to the enthusiasm of our people in the prose- 
cution of the war than has Mr. Gompers. His 
whole life has been consecrated to the constructive 
advancement of humanity. His name will live 
in the hearts of the American people; his achieve- 
ments will be recorded in history. 

Mr. Gompers, I have the honor to confer 
upon you the gold medal of the National 
Institute of Social Sciences. 





A story is told about a citizen whose daughter is about to be married, and who has been 
trying to get a line on what the expense of the rather elaborate ceremony will be. He 
approached a friend of his, seeking information. 

“Morris,”’ he said, ‘‘your oldest daughter was married about five years ago, wasn’t 
Would you mind telling me about how much the wedding cost you?” 

“Not at all, Sam,” was the answer. “Altogether, about five thousand dollars a year.’’— 

Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


she? 














Employ the Unemployed 


By W. B. WILSON 
Secretary of the Department of Labor 


hearing a song which was popular 
at that time, the refrain of which ran 
as follows: 

Ho, boys, ho, don’t take alarm, 

For Uncle Sam is rich enough to give us all 

a farm. 

I do not think there is any question 
about Uncle Sam being rich enough to give 
every one a farm who desires to farm. The 
question is as to the willingness to do it. 

In dealing with the problem of unemploy- 
ment, which is more intense at some times 
than at others, I have come to the conclusion 
that it can not be successfully dealt with 
unless there is a freer access to the land, 
and better methods provided by which those 
who are out of employment in our large 
industrial and commercial centers can be 
enabled to go upon the land. 

In enabling those who are out of employ- 
ment in our industrial and commercial 
centers to go upon the land, it would be 
an unwise thing, both for the present and 
for the future, to place them on the land 
as a matter of charity to the worker. It 
would lower his self-respect and be injurious 
to him. A bill has been pending in Con- 
gress for several sessions which if enacted 
would carry this idea into effect. 

This bill embodies a method by which 
men can be encouraged to go upon the land 
and can be helped to go there, without 
providing a charity of any kind, and without 
lowering the self-respect of the worker who 
seeks to avail himself of nature’s resources. 

There is a large amount of unoccupied 
Federal lands at the present time. The 
greater portion of the unoccupied land, 
however, is not available for settlement 
unless it is provided with means of irriga- 
tion. But there are some large tracts 
that can be utilized for dry farming. In 
addition, there are many of the States 
that have lands, nearly all the States west 
of the Mississippi River, and some of them 
east of the Mississippi River. Those 
States having public lands are naturally 
anxious for settlers to go upon them. To 
some extent the demand for settlers grows 
out of a desire that ought to be changed. 


[ CAN recall, when a very little boy, 


It grows out of the desire of those who 
already occupy the lands to secure the 
increased values that come as the result of 
more dense settlement, and consequent 
greater demands for the land. : 

We are annually receiving, by way of a 
head tax from aliens coming into the 
United States, sums ranging from one to 
four million dollars annually, in accordance 
with the amount of immigration that we 


have. It was not intended that this 
head tax should be a revenue tax. It was 
not meant as a revenue producer. It was 


originally levied for the purpose of providing 
the means by which the Immigration Serv- 
ice could be conducted and the alien taken 
care of when he arrived in the United States. 
It was placed, originally, in what was 
known as an immigration fund, from which 
the Immigration Service was maintained. 
A number of years ago it was transferred 
from that fund into the general treasury, 
and it now goes into the general treasury. 

The alien coming into the United States 
becomes an immediate competitor with the 
wage workers already here, whether alien, 
naturalized, or native, and makes it more 
difficult for those who are already here 
to secure employment at profitable rates. 

Those who are in our industrial centers, 
who have succeeded to such an extent that 
they have the means with which to acquire 
land to move onto, equip and live upon 
it until a return has been secured, usually 
consider that they have been sufficiently 
successful in our urban localities to want 
to remain there. It is only those who have 
not been successful enough to gather to- 
gether sufficient means to equip themselves 
for agricultural pursuits who might be 
induced to go upon the land. 

Under ordinary circumstances and under 
ordinary banking arrangements, people with- 
out resources can have no credits, and even 
under the new system of rural credits which 
is being developed, a man without personal 
effects or real estate can not avail himself 
of those credits, so that it would not be of 
service to those who are without visible 
means of credit. 

And yet the great foundation of our 
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institutions is not lands, is not personal 
effects; the great foundation of our insti- 
tutions is the character of the man. We 
could, with perfect justice under the cir- 
cumstances, and with fair play to all parties 
concerned, take the head tax levied upon 
immigrants coming into the United States 
and place it in a fund to be used for the 
urpose and utilize it in taking those people 

m our towns and cities who are willing 
to go upon available land, furnishing them 
with equipment, and, if necessary, with 
the means of subsistence until there is a 
return from the crops. I would not have 
the assistance given take the form of a 
gift, but rather the form of a loan, based 
upon the character of the man, and if need 
be, upon the community credits behind him. 

In the contact that I have had with 
wage workers in the community in which I 
have lived I have known numbers of men 
in various occupations who would have 
been glad to go into agricultural pursuits, 
if they had only known how they could 
secure the lands and live upon them until 
the returns from the crops came in. 

Such a fund as I have referred to would 
provide the means. Having provided the 
means of occupancy and subsistence, the 
next step would be to furnish them with a 
soil survey, so that they may have a knowl- 
edge of the things that can be successfully 

roduced on the place where they are 
ocated. 

Following a knowledge of the qualities 
of the land, there should be given to them 
such information as they may need con- 
cerning the methods of preparing the land, of 
feeding the land; in other words, the kind of 
fertilizers that are necessary for the crops to 
be produced. They should have a knowl- 
edge of how to harvest, and finally, and of 
almost as much importance as the other 
things, a knowledge of the best method of 
modern marketing. All that information 
could be conveyed to them by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

The money advanced to the person going 
upon the land would, in a very brief period 
of time, begin to come back into the Treas- 
ury, and could be used over and over again 
for the same purpose. That thought is not a 
new one by any means. Other countries 
have pursued a similar course. 

As is generally known, Great Britain 
has been pursuing such a policy in recent 
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years, particularly in Ireland. Our neigh- 
bor to the north of us, Canada, has for a 
number of years been furnishing equipment, 
in a limited amount, to those who go upon 
her public lands. The Australian countries 
have been doing likewise. France has also, 
in a limited way, been working along 
those lines, so the idea is not a new one. 
The problem is how to work it out in ac- 
cordance with the delegated and reserved 
rights peculiar to our institutions. 

Having provided the means by which 
the workers in the cities may avail them- 
selves of an opportunity to become agri- 
culturists, the next problem that presents 
itself is how to prevent those who are in 
possession of the land, or who may here- 
after come into possession of the land from 
combining it into large estates, and again 
changing conditions back to the point 
from which we started. This bill provides a 
means by which that can be accomplished, 
because it provides that the title shall 
always remain in the United States. 

What is true with regard to combining the 
smaller tracts of land necessary for agricul- 
tural purposes into large estates, is also 
true with regard to that phase of the 
situation which our single-tax friends have 
come to call the unearned increment. By 
retaining the title in the United States, 
by providing a means by which those who 
go upon the land may, whenever they 
desire to change their occupation, leave 
the farms and go back into the industrial 
and commercial pursuits, the land can be 
taken over on an appraised valuation which 
gives credit for all of the actual improve- 
ment created by the holder, and eliminates 
all of the increased value that has been 
produced by the community. In doing 
that you give an interest to the holder to 
proceed to improve the land, because he 
realizes that if at any time he should want 
to leave the land he would be compensated 
for his improvement, he would be com- 
pensated for his industry—a condition 
which does not always exist where he holds 
the title in fee simple; and at the same 
time you protect the future, you protect 
the subsequent holder of the land from 
being compelled to pay an exorbitant price 
for the land. 

I believe that something of this character 
is absolutely necessary in order that we 
may properly handle the problem of unem- 
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ployment. During periods of industrial 
activity the problem may not be such an 
immediate and pressing one as at other 
times, although it is still with us. 

It is frequently the case that there are 
not as many jobs as there are men out of em- 
ployment. One of the ways by which that 
can be permanently overcome is to find 
the means by which those who are out of 
employment, after all the jobs have been 
filled, can find jobs for themselves, not on a 
basis of charity, but on a strictly business 
basis, utilizing the character of the men and 
community credits as the basis of the loans 
that are to be made from the fund that is 
continually accumulating from the head 
tax paid by aliens who are coming here in 
competition with American wage workers. 

There are a large number of people in 
the cities who have had agricultural ex- 
perience, both in this country and in foreign 
countries. Of course, there are two dif- 
ferent types of agricultural experience; 
that is, the agricultural experience of 
Europe and the agricultural experience of 
the United States. Those are two entirely 
different types of agricultural experience. 
Furthermore, particularly in the western 
part of Europe the cultivation is very much 
more intensive than in this country. Their 
implements are very much more primitive, 
because the territory they cover does 
not permit the use of the same tools which 
we use in this country. 

But there are many who have that knowl- 
edge and who have the additional knowl- 
edge of soils, how to care for soils, how to 
fertilize soils, how to improve soils, who 
would be willing and anxious to go out 
upon those lands, State or Federal, if they 
had the means to go out upon them. 

I have observed that those who are suf- 
ficiently successful to have the means to do 
that-feel that they are doing well enough 
where they are and do not want to change. 
It is only those who are not successful, 
those who have not acquired the means who 
would be willing or anxious to go out upon 
the land. If they are to go out upon the 
land, then there must be provided for 
them the means by which they can, in a 
measure at least, equip the land. By that I 
have reference to their having a sufficient 
amount of tools and of stock and of seeds, 
and then they must also have the means of 
ivelihood until a return can be had from 
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the crops. They may have that themselves. 

The Department of Agriculture could 
furnish those who go out upon the land 
with soil surveys, so that they could de- 
termine what the lands are particularly 
qualified to produce. Second, they should 
have a knowledge of the class of fertilizers 
that are necessary; third, a knowledge of 
how to proceed in the handling of the 
tools and the working of the soil: fourth, 
they should have a knowledge of how to 
harvest the crops that have been grown; 
and fifth, they should have a knowledge of 
how to market those crops. That informa- 
tion is being gathered from time to time by 
the Department of Agriculture, and could 
be made available to these people. 

There have been a number of causes 
which have been responsible for the drift 
from the country to the city, and which 
have prevented this drift from the city 
to the country. One of those causes has 
been the fact that our entire agricultural 
system has been built up on a pioneer 
system, where the head of the family 
has gone out into the wilderness and hewed 
out a home for himself, frequently far distant 
from the home of anybody else; and as time 
has gone on and the families have grown 
up the members of the families have been 
lacking—at least, to a considerable extent— 
in the same pioneer spirit that existed in 
the minds of the parents. They have not 
had the advantages of community life, 
and they seek those advantages. It is 
proposed to establish community life, 
so far as that is possible, in rural com- 
munities by establishing a town center 
from which the lands held may emanate, 
and by taking colonies, if need be, out 
onto the lands in sufficient numbers to 
create a community center. 

However, I would go further than that 
in handling the proposition. I would not 
stop solely with the colony. If the individ- 
ual wants to find expression for himself, 
separate and apart from the colony, I 
would give him the opportunity. 

To summarize: The solition of the prob- 
lem of unemployment requires that when 
any man is unable to secure employment 
from another, he should be in a position 
to provide employment for himself. -The 
basic industry of agriculture lends itself 
most readily to the accomplishment of 
that purpose because through it he can at 
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least provide food and shelter for himself 
and family. To that end the worker must 
have easy access to the land and just as 
easy method of relinquishing it without 
loss of the improvements that his labor 
has given to the soil. The plan proposed 
would give to the Department of the 
Interior, the Department of Agriculture 
and the Department of Labor a joint super- 
vision of the means, the Department of 
Labor having jurisdiction over securing 
and financing the workers until they 
could secure a return from their labor, the 
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Department of the Interior reclaiming and 
making arable the necessary lands and 
supervising the claims for compensation 
for actual improvements placed upon the 
lands by the persous who are leaving them, 
and the Department of Agriculture furnish- 
ing the technical education and informa- 
tion needed for successful farming operations 
and the equipment to put the information 
into effect. 

I submit these thoughts for such con- 
sideration, modification and amendment 
as your readers may deem fit to give to them. 





Labor in the President's Message 


the Senators and Representatives on May 20. 


The message contains the following 


Pits series WILSON’S message to Congress was cabled from Paris and read to 


section in relation to Labor: 


The question which stands at the front 
of all others in every country amid the 
present great awakening is the question 
of labor; and perhaps I can speak of it with 
as great advantage while engrossed in the 
consideration of interests which affect all 
countries alike as I could at home and 
amid the interests which naturally most 
affect my thought, because they are the 
interests of our own people. 

By the questions of labor I do not mean 
the question of efficient industrial pro- 
duction, the question of how labor is to 
be obtained and made effective in the great 
process of sustaining populations and win- 
ning success amid commercial and in- 
dustrial rivalries. I mean that much greater 
and more vital question, how are the men 
and women who do the daily labor of the 
world to obtain progressive improvement 
in the conditions of their labor, to be made 
happier and to be served better by the 
communities and the industries which 
their labor sustains and advances? How 


are they to be given their ight advantage 
as citizens and human beings? 

We can not go any further in our present 
direction. We have already gone too far. 
We can not live our right life as a nation 
or achieve our proper success as an industrial 


community if capital and labor are to 
continue to be antagonistic instead of 
being partners; if they are to continue to 
distrust one another and contrive how 
they can get the better of one another, 
or what perhaps amounts to the same thing, 
calculate by what form and degree of 
coercion they can manage to extort, on 
the one hand, work enough to make en- 
terprise profitable; on the other, justice 
and fair treatment enough to make life 
tolerable. 

That bad road has turned out a blind 
alley. It is no thoroughfare to real pros- 
perity. We must find another, leading in 
another direction, and to a very different 
destination. It must lead not merely to 
accommodation, but also to a genuine 
cooperation and partnership based upon a 
real community of interest and _partici- 
pation in control. 

There is now, in fact, a real community 
of interest between capital and labor, but 
it has never been made evident in action. 
It can be made operative and manifest 
only in a new organization of industry. 
The genius of our business men and the 
sound practical sense of our workers can 
certainly work such a partnership out when 
once the, realize exactly what it is that 
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they seek and sincerely adopt a common 
purpose with regard to it. 

Labor legislation lies, of course, chiefly 
with the states; but the new spirit and 
method of organization which must be ef- 
fective are not to be brought about by 
legislation so much as by the common 
counsel and voluntary cooperation of capi- 
talist, manager and workman. 

Legislation can go only a very little 
way in commanding what shall be done. 
The organization of industry is a matter of 
corporate and individual initiative and of 
practical business arrangement. Those who 
really desire a new relationship between 
capital and labor can readily find a way 
to bring it about, and perhaps Federal 
legislation can help more than state legisla- 
tion could. 

The object of all reform in this essential 
matter must be the genuine democratiza- 
tion of industry, based upon a full recogni- 
tion of the right of those who work, in 
whatever rank, to participate in some 
organic way in every decision which directly 
affects their welfare or the part they are to 
play in industry. 

Some positive legislation is practicable. 
The Congress has already shown the way 
to one reform which should be world-wide 
by establishing the eight-hour day as the 
standard day in every field of labor, over 
which it can exercise control. 

It has sought to find the way to prevent 


child labor, and will, I hope and believe, 
presently find it. 

It has served the whole country -by lead- 
ing the way in developing the means of 
preserving and safeguarding life and health 
in dangerous industries. 

It can now help in the difficult task of 
giving a new form and spirit to industrial 
organization by coordinating the several 
agencies of conciliation and adjustment 
which have been brought into existence 
by the difficulties and mistaken policies of 
the present management of industry, and 
by setting up and developing new Federal 
agencies of advice and information which 
may serve as a Clearing house for the best 
experiments and the best thought on this 
,great matter, upon which every thinking 
man must be aware that the future de- 
velopment of society directly depends. 

Agencies of international counsel and 
suggestion are presently to be created in 
connection with the League of Nations 
in this very field; but it is national action 
and the enlightened policy of individuals, 
corporations, and societies within each 
nation that must bring about the actual 
reforms. The members of the committees 
on labor in the two houses will hardly 
need suggestions from me as to what means 
they shall seek to make the Federal govern- 
ment the agent of the whole nation in 
pointing out and, if need be, guiding the 
process of reorganization and reform. 





Fast Work in France 


Almost overnight Langres was transformed from the sleepiest of French provincial 


towns into a bustling American city. 


Its cobble-paved streets and narrow sidewalks 


became thronged with thousands of alert young officers whose collars bore the insignia of 


every branch of the American Army. 


The clumsy two-wheeled carts of the peasants, 


drawn by shaggy ponies, were crowded from the roads by staff cars and trucks and ambu- 


lanccs and motor-cycles painted in the olive drab of the Expeditionary Forces. 


Endless 


caravans of hooded camions, successors of the old-time prairie-schooner, rumbled down the 


highways leading toward the Rhine. 


A detachment from the Sanitary Corps cleaned up 


the town as in all its history it had never been cleaned before, renovating its sanitation and 


purifying its water system. 


Langres did not have a speaking acquaintance with the 


telephone, but the Signal Corps installed an up-to-the-minute system, and from America 


came girls in trim blue uniforms to operate the switchboards. 


American bands gave daily 


concerts in the local parks and soon the townspeople were whistling “When You Come Back” 
and ““K-K-Katie” and ‘“The Long, Long Trail.”” The Red Cross took over the only motion 
picture house in the town and modernized it, and introduced to Langres Charlie Chaplin 


and Fattie Arbuckle and Douglas Fairbanks and all the other heroes of the screen. 


If the 


war had lasted a year or two longer Langres would have become as American as Schenectady 
or Montclair—Maj. E. ALEXANDER POWELL in Scribners. 
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April 28 of this year, the workers of America, if not of the world, were deeply 
grieved to learn of the unfortunate accident which has 





GOMPERS 


INJURED— befallen President Gompers and which for a time threatened 
b= ge beeen ~ the life of the great and peerless leader of the wage-earners 
AT COMING of our land. While Mr. Gompers was returning to his “ 


CONVENTION = bhotel in New York, Sunday afternoon, April 27, 1919, the 
taxicab in which he was riding was struck at Broadway and 41st Street by a 
Broadway surface car. The taxi was shoved about 45 feet along the track 
in front of the car by the force of the impact and almost completely demolished. 
The police officer on duty at the crossing immediately summoned medical 
assistance and an ambulance from the New York hospital. Mr. Gompers 
was removed from the wreck, and although suffering from shock and excru- 
ciating pain, insisted upon walking to his hotel, just across the street. A 
hurried examination disclosed a lacerated side with two broken ribs, and a 
badly bruised hip and arm, in addition to great nervous shock. 

Dr. Charles R. Hancock was called in and after several consultations 
with Drs. Charles R. Peck and Alexander Lambert, it was decided that 
no internal injuries, as at first feared, had been sustained. With perfect 
rest and quiet his marvelous recuperative powers made it possible for him to 
leave his room for the first time Tuesday, May 13, to preside over the meeting 
of the Executive Council, which went to New York from Washington for 
that purpose. 

His attending physicians gave assurance that he was making satisfac- 
tory progress toward an early and complete recovery and that it would be 
safe for him to leave the hotel and return to Washington shortly after the 
E. C. adjourned. Mr. Gompers will preside at the coming convention of 
the A. F. of L., to be held at Atlantic City, a stronger man than before his 
accident, fighting for the principles which under his thirty-three years of 
leadership have made the A. F. of L. the most practical and efficient organi- 
zation in modern society to conserve, protect and promote the rights and 
welfare of the masses of the people. 

Because of this unfortunate accident and these regrettable circumstances, 
President Gompers has asked Matthew Woll, President of the International 
Photo-Engravers’ Union to assume the editorship of this number of the 
AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST. 





In the cross fire of praise and criticism since publication of the digest of the 
treaty of peace, comparatively little attention has been 
nt Big given by the daily newspapers to the labor provisions con- 
tained in that epoch-making document. The treaty as a 
whole sets up a new concept of government and brings right, justice and 
freedom infinitely nearer to the daily lives of the masses of the people than 


former agreements between nations have ever done. 
(504) 
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The Prussian autocratic and militaristic concept of government is for- 
ever cast out by the treaty of peace. The ideal written into the document 
is that government can live only by and with the consent of the governed 
and is constituted for the purpose of expressing the will and serving the 
needs of the people. Governments can no longer represent the wishes of 
a few powerful dictators while repressing the aspirations of all others. 

There are imperfections in the treaty, of course. It is idle to contend 
that the whole world and all that are in it have reached that development 
and perfection where every evil can be removed as by the waving of a magic 
wand and where all peoples are prepared to build a new world upon a con- 
cept of absolute justice. Human rights have not yet conquered all of the 
strongholds of injustice. Not all who participated in writing that great 
document of peace were inspired by the ideals expressed by President- Wilson 
when he enunciated his fourteen points. Nor do all place upon those points 
a like interpretation, however honest of purpose they may be. We have in 
our world of practical affairs still many a staunch and honest mind which 
is swayed unconsciously by the breezes of self-interest. Power still has its 
lure and lustre for men. 

It is only too true that imperfections come from a race still imperfect 
and viewed with this conception of mankind in mind, the treaty of peace 
placed before the German delegation early in May is really worthy the name 
of a great document, the best that could possibly be obtained and the first 
treaty of peace between great nations to renounce the right of the victor 
to as much of spoils as could be made away with consistent with safety and 
to fix instead full compensation for injuries inflicted. The relation of the 
might of the victor to the weakness of the vanquished is not the basis upon 
which this treaty has been written. For that great fact the working people 
of the world will rejoice. Because of that fact they will look to the future 
as toward the rising sun. We are entering upon a new day—the day of 
freedom, of justice, the day of man—and we are turning our backs to the 
day of serfdom, of injustice, of strife and turmoil, of theft and slaughter. 

In the labor section of the treaty we find a substantial recognition of 
the great principles for which the American Federation of Labor has always 
contended. It is recounted with a pardonable pride that it fell to the lot 
of American labor, in constructing the labor proposals recommended to the 
peace commissioners, to lead the way in marking out a constructive, demo- 
cratic and progressive program for the nations of the world. That it was 
necessary to give and take in negotiations before final adoption is a well 
understood fact. Concessions, however, are unavoidable between seriously 
minded men dealing with the affairs of nations. That the resulting com- 
promise does not measure up to the high standard set by the American 
labor movement evidences the high place held before the world by American 
labor. It is worthy of notice that in no particular do the provisions of the 
treaty of peace go beyond the proposals of the American Federation of Labor. 
Since the proposals in the treaty relating to labor all have to do with the 
definite, concrete things that shape the lives of people—things that have to do 
with hours and wages and food and shelter and enjoyment and education— 
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the inner meaning of the deliberations and decisions in connection with this 
phase of the treaty is that the lot in life of the American worker and his 
family is superior to that of the workers of any other nation in the world. 

It would have been gratifying to have realized a still higher standard 
than is provided in the treaty of peace where labor is concerned. However, 
what has been secured is so immeasurably in advance of any previously 
recognized international standard that the advance made is little short of 
marvelous. It could not have been secured except for the great awakening 
of peoples caused by the war and that grew out of America’s infusion of her 
great idealism into the heart and mind of the world. 

The provisions of the treaty give us a new point from which to go forward. 
They set up new standards. They mark as definitely as does the tombstone 
the grave of many things that would otherwise have lived for many years to 
come. The doors are now opened to democratic advancement everywhere. 
There are no people-anywhere who may not now in the ordered ways of 
democracy, go on to the highest and finest concept which the human intel- 
ligence is capable of forming. 

The most fundamental change in the concept of labor’s status has been 
made by the acceptance of the American doctrine expressed in the Clayton 
law that the labor of a human being shall not be regarded and treated as a 
commodity or an article of commerce. By the approval and acceptance of 
this great humane declaration, the American principle that labor is a personal 
entity, endowed by the Creator with all the rights and privileges, thoughts» 
feelings and sentiments of humankind is now recognized as an international 
and a world principle. Its acceptance in the peace treaty is a refutation of 
all that has preceded in history.and which enslaved the toilers by many and 
varied subtle devices, limitations and restrictions. 

Next of importance is the creation of an instrumentality to lessen the 
severity of competition between the workers in the world’s trade markets. 
Heretofore nations have created and maintained large standing armies, great 
and ever-growing navies; they have spent staggering sums of money and have 
waged bitter wars to conquer and hold foreign trade; special schemes have 
been inargurated to safeguard so-called home markets. 

While the doors to importation of cheaper goods and commodities have 
been closed, the doors for the importation of cheaper labor were thrown wide 
open. Only palliative measures have been resorted to heretofore. But the 
treaty of peace now being considered undertakes to deal with the root of 
this great and most important world problem. By the terms of the treaty of 
peace an agency is provided to make more nearly uniform the minim:m 
‘tandards of employment throughout the world. By this provision workmen 
of all countries will be brought into cooperation with each other and they 
will no longer be pitted against one another. By the same token cheaper 
producing nations will not be permitted to destroy the higher standards of 
life of the dearer producing nations; and this will be accomplished not by the 
principle of exclusion but by the higher concept of mankind—the principle 
of cooperation. 

Indeed, the treaty of peace in its labor provisions, opens a new vista 
to the workers of the world and holds a new hope for a brighter day. It 
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presents to the toilers of all nations an orderly, intelligent and helpful 
instrumentality through which to work out the their salvation and attain 
their true status in organized society. 

The machinery of the league of nations is expressly made to make 
change possible. Whatever change can find the support of enough senti- 
ment will come through the instrumentalities provided. It will be for 
the people of the world to work out their own salvation. The league of 
nations provides a peaceful, democratic way, where heretofore the only way 
was through the agony of war. Once enlightened and inspired by the demo- 
cratic ideals manifested in this treaty the people will accept this great docu- 
ment as it comes from the labors at Versailles and make it an instrument 
with which all good things in life may be realized. After all is said and done, 
all things are ultimately up to the greater number of the people for solution. 
By their will all things must stand or fall. By the standard of their concept 
and intelligence must all things be measured. It is the profound hope 
and trust of the American working people that the treaty will not in its pres- 
ent form long satisfy the people of the world. It is their hope that its weak 
points will be strengthened and that its provisions will go beyond its present 
concept to one still higher and finer ad infinitum. 

America itself will shortly witness the work of a gathering, provided 
for in the treaty, that may do much toward awakening the world to a still 
better day and toward advancing the common interests of all. 

It is provided in the treaty that there shall be set up an international 
labor bureau under the league of nations to deal with Labor and Labor’s in- 
terests. This bureau will operate continuously and will gather and disseminate 
information to all nations. It will issue an official publication and have 
permanent secretaries. In addition there will be an annual industrial congress, 
in which labor and employers and governments will be represented and par- 
ticipate. 

The first of these annual congresses is to be organized by the United 
States and is to be held in Washington this coming October. The questions 
to be considered by this great international meeting in Washington are as 
follows: 

1. Application of principle of eight-hour day of forty-eight-hour week. 

2. Question of preventing or providing against unemployment. 

3. Women’s employment—(a) before and after childbirth, including 
the question of maternity benefit; (b) during the night; (c) in unhealthy 
processes. 

4. Employment of children—(a) minimum age of employment; (b) 
during the night; (c) in unhealthy processes. 

5. Extension and application of the international conventions adopted 
at Berne in 1906 on the prohibition of night work for women .emp‘oyed in 
industry and the prohibition of the use of white phosphorus in the manu- 
facture of matches. 

The International Organizing Committee for the convention consists 
of seven members, appointed by the United States, Great Britain, France, 
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Italy, Japan, Belgium and Switzerland. The committee may, if it thinks 
necessary, invite other states to appoint representatives. 

The work of organizing this conference already is under way. The 
International Organizing Committee held its first meeting in London. 

While the daily press has overlooked this great event in its comment 
on the treaty, when for the first time in all history, employers and workers 
from the whole world will come together to discuss matters having to do with 
the betterment of the race, it will then be seen that here is something of 
_ great importance and of great moment transpiring in the affairs of men and 
between nations. For here in this conference will be gathered the repre- 
sentatives of all industry, the foundation upon which the whole material 
side of our civilization is built. 

Through this conference and through the standards and principles 
acknowledged in the treaty in fixing the relation of man to man throughout 
the world, labor treads the shore this side of the great sea of blood clad in 
fresh raiment, with a new dignity, a higher place in the great scheme of things 
and a path open to the best that lies in the future. 

Had the American labor movement been chosen to write and exclusively 
determine the peace treaty provisions having to do with human relations, it 
could have written better and builded more firmly and higher. But American 
labor appreciates the difficulties that confronted those who held the pen and 
framed the thought and it believes that the best possible result was fruited 
in the troubled deliberations in Paris. The great inspiring thought is that 
the treaty marks an epochal advance; it closes no door against the realiza- 
tion of higher concepts and accomplishments that the future may have in ‘ 
store for us; it places the concept of right and justice and freedom above 
the idea of autocracy and brute force. 

We have gone on and forward and upward and from here we will still 
go on and on and on. We may therefor well rejoice over what has been done 
and with a straight back, clear eyes and firm conviction look to the rising 
sun of a new day and a better, happier and more prosperous life. 





To stamp out child labor and safeguard child life, Congress had enacted a 
law which denied the channels of interstate commerce to 
po = goods made in factories where children were employed. 
POWER Despite the rallying of well-known and capable constitu- 
—— tional lawyers to the defense of ‘the statute, it was held 
unconstitutional by Judge Boyd of Goldsboro, North Carolina. 

After the Supreme Court of the United States sustained Judge Boyd in 
his decision, Congress included a provision in the revenue act placing a 
privilege tax of 10 per cent on products of factories employing children under 
fourteen years of age and wheie children between the ages of 14 and 16 
were required to work longer than eight hours a day. 

Every right-thinking person approved this legislation. All citizens 
firmly believed that the day of torture and misery of child labor was fast 
nearing its end, that sunshine and happiness was at last entering into the 
lives of our children and that the door of our playgrounds and schools were- 
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about to be opened to every child, however poor and humble its parents 
might be. 

Evidently the life of every child is not yet ablaze with the light that is 
coming. ‘lhe law of love which dominates the home is not yet to be applied 
to factory if the United States Supreme Court sustains the most recent 
decision of this selfsame Judge Boyd in which he declared uncdnstitutional 
that section of the revenue act intended as the magna charta of our children 
and enjoined the enforcement of ihis law in Charlotte, North Carolina. 

The immortal sentiment in the play of Terence: ‘Nothing human is 
foreign to me,”’ comes from the mouth of a man who is advising his wife 
to kill the child yet unborn instead of exposing it in the market place to be 
carried off by beggars or brothel keepers. While society today will not permit 
the slow killing and torturing of children in the home, it does consent to 
the killing and torturing and dwarfing of our children by its submissive 
acquiescence in this brutal and degrading decision of Judge Boyd. 

It is almost inconceivable that there should be a judge in our enlightened 
age who would countenance and sustain the viewpoint that there is a property 
right in the labor of children less than 14 years of age and that it is unlawful 
for society to prevent any one from forcing children into wage slavery. 
Yet that is exactly the meaning of Judge Boyd's decision. 

However humiliating and degrading this decision is, there is involved 
in Judge Boyd’s action an issue of far greater import and more serious in its 
consequence to the rights and privileges of free men and democratic insti- 
tutions. Judge Boyd in reversing the expressed will of the people mani- 
fested by a coordinate branch of our government and by injunctive decree 
directing that industrial savagery shall not be interfered with emphasizes 
the immediate and urgent question as to whether the people or the judges 
are the sovereign power in a land of the brave and the free; whether the 
people or the judges are the masters of the destinies of humankind. 

When Louis XIV said, ‘I am the State,”’ he summed up, in a few words, 
all the literature and dogma of thousands of years of tyranny. Our country, 
associated with the democratic nations of the world, has just ended the 
greatest war ever recorded in the history of the world—a war waged to for- 
ever destroy the assumed divine right of kings and emperors to rule and enslave 
the masses and to make secure for all time the rights of the peoples of the 
world to govern themselves. It has cost mankind a great deal to change 
the pronoun “I” into “We” and to inscribe on the state houses of the world, 
“‘We are the State.” 

The fate of the sovereignty of the American people again hangs on that 
same pronoun. In the steady growth to liberty the American people now 

‘find their path barricaded by the assumed right of our judges to veto what- 
ever legislation the people demand and by injunctive decree enact legisla- 
tion that the people do not want. It is inconceivable that such an auto- 
cratic power can long survive in a democracy. One or the other must ulti- 
mately give way. 

The course of the American judiciary is an apt illustration of the dangers 
of a progressive use of power and of which we have had ample warning. 
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The power of the American judiciary to say that ‘It is the State,’’ and to 
reverse the actions of a coordinate branch of the government is a power 
which was never granted to our courts or judges by the constitution and is 
a power which Jefferson long ago told our forefathers would make our 
supreme court the master of America. By the gravitation of power, our 
courts have pushed themselves into an inevitable supremacy. They not 
only claim the right to set aside the expressed will of the people by declaring 
legislation enacted as being unconstitutional, but they have also set them- 
selves up as the creators of new crime without debate, without legislation 
and even without notice, by proclamations called injunctions and by which 
they punish without trial or other safeguards to personal liberty all who 
disobey their edicts. 

De Tocqreville tells us that ““He who punishes infraction of the law is 
therefore the real master of society.””. The American judges do not only 
punish those who violate the law—they even make and unmake the laws of 
the land. 

Nowhere in history has the judiciary ever held such sway over peoples 
as do the judges in our great Republic. The courts of Great Britain, New 
Zealand, Austria, France and the other democracies of the world have no 
such sovereignty and can not and dare not overrule the other departments 
of government and override the expressed will of the people. 

The judges in England once, and only once, held an act of Parliament 
invalid, and then Chief Justice Tressilian was hanged and his associates 
were banished to France. They have never attempted a similar feat. 

In England, even the veto power of the executive has not been exer- 
cised in any case for more than two centuries; and by recent legislation when 
a bill is passed by the Lower House, the representatives of the people, on 
two occasions, it becomes a law in spite of an adverse vote of the Upper 
House. Yet, England is not governed by a mob and there is no 
occasion to become frightened at popular rule. 

In England the King had the unquestioned and absolute veto power 
and it has not been used for two centuries. In America, the President has a 
veto power but Congress may overrule the veto of the President. In America, 
as in England, the courts have never had the power to cast aside an act of 
the legislature and our constitution does not give them that right. In England 
they hanged the judge who dared to assume such a right and in America we 
permit our judges to continue this unwarranted assumption of power and 
against which even Congress seems helpless. 

Realizing that we are fast building up a judicial aristocracy and autoc- 
racy, and now that the war is over and the principles of democracy have come 
to be accepted the world over, the American Federation of Labor proposes: 
that adequate steps be taken to bring into existence the rule which will 
provide that in the event of a supreme court declaring an act of Congress or 
of a state legislature unconstitutional and the people acting directly or through 
Congress or a state legislature should re-enact the measure, that it shall then 
become the law without being subject to annulment by any court. This 
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recent decision of Judge Boyd emphasizes the urgent need for legislation 
and constitutional safeguards of this kind. 

Let it be remembered that the American people once before and by force 
of arms resented the intrusion of our courts on the rights of a free people. 
The Dred Scott decision fired the flame which threw this nation into civil 
war. The waves of this contest have not yet entirely subsided and, like 
the proveb in wind-swept Spain, a land of windmills, ‘Though the mills 
are down, the winds are blowing there still.”’ 





On July 25, 1914, A. S. Dowd, receiver for nine coal operators, brought 
suit against the United Mine Workers of America, charging 
—- a sy that the organization since 1898 had been in a gigantic 
COURTS conspiracy with union operators to interfere with the pro- 
duction and commerce of the corporations that followed a 
a non-union policy by means of strikes and attendant violence. The case 
grew out of a local strike of the Arkansas miners. 

The trial resulted in the rendering of a verdict of $200,000 damages 
against the United Mine Workers of America. This action being predicated 
upon an offense alleged to have occurred before the enactment of the Clayton 
Law and coming therefore under the provisions of the Sherman Anti-Trust 
Law and not~as modified by the Clayton act, the amount of the fine was 
automotically trebled. 

The United Mine Workers’ officers appealed to the Federal Circuit 
Court of Appeals from the verdict of the District Court and filed a bond 
amounting to $800,000. 

On April 28th the judgment of the District Court was affirmed by the 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals. The appeal was heard by Judges 
Trieber and Hook, who disagreed, the latter holding that a new trial should 
be granted. The disagreeing judges then called in Judge Sanborn, who 
presides in that circuit, and he held with Trieber which affirms the judg- 
ment of the lower court. Even in this opinion, it is held that District Judge 
Elliott erred in adding to the verdict an amount of interest figured from the 
time of the destruction of the mines to the return of the verdict. 

Of course the United Mine Workers of America will appeal from this 
dedeien to the United States Supreme Court and will, if at all possible, have 
this unwarranted and unjustified procedure and judgment annulled. Many 
important questions are involved in this litigation. For instance, the Circuit 
Court of Appeals made no effort whatever to consider or pass on the question 
of the right to sue an unincorporated labor union under the Sherman act— 
the court contenting itself solely with the question relating to the sufficiency 
of the complaint. 

This and other questions of like character have. been duly saved and 
preserved for review on an appeal and will now go to the United States Supreme 
Court in order that organized labor may, if this judgment is to be affirmed, 
be able to demonstrate to Congress just what sort of legislation is needed 
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to prevent the courts from usurping functions and rendering judgments 
which are unwarranted and not justified either by fact or in law. 

The judgment in this case does not only outlaw the right to strike but 
also attacks the right of the workers to combine in order to deal collectively 
with their employers. It is a direct assault and encroachment on the system 
of trial by jury and is a flagrant disregard of the constitutional 
safeguards of a free people. This decision must be reversed and if the United 
States Supreme Court fails to do so, then Congress must again be asked to 
put an end to the peculiarly warped opinions and judgments of our judiciary. 

Our administration of law, in parallel columns, forbids the combination 
of working men and permits the combination of employers. The trust and 
combinations of corporations can strike against the public by raising the 
price of the necessities of life and the law does not interfere. They can 
strike by burning down and blowing up their competitor and by forcing him 
out of business and the law does not even utter a word of protest. They 
can strike against their employes by reducing their wages, increasing their 
hours, and stopping work en masse by shutting down their factories and 
the law puts its sheltering arms around them. But when the workers are 
considering grievances they have against their employers, then the law sends 
the police to break up their meetings. When a speaker in their union meet- 
ings is responsible for the bad use a fool or a knave may make of his utterances, 
then the entire membership is held responsible for such an individual wrong 
or indiscretion. And when a worker or an official of a union advises or 
countenances a strike and despite all human efforts on the part of the union, 
its officers and members, violence follows, then the union and its members 
may be robbed of all their funds and savings of years of sacrifice and effort. 
It is then that all the safeguards of personal liberty are totally disregarded 
without any help from the lobby and the legislature. ‘ 

It is high time that this awkward contradiction in our administration of 
law is made to disappear. 

An arrangement by which men take the labor of others must be either a 
relation of contract or servitude. The miners in this case had not been 
working under contracts. They could have broken without legal or moral 
fault. With a just judge, the victims of this duress, could recover any ad- 
ditional amount that they could show their labor had been worth. And so, too, 
whatever violence there may have been can be charged in the gross and in the 
main upon those who held in their hands the control of the livelihood of almost 
a whole population and refused to negotiate and reason with them- 


There is involved in this case the same old question of the rule of man. 
Shall we rule over men or with them? But we are grateful that we are living 
in an age where justice can not long be denied and where, as Abraham Lincoln 
has so fittingly said: ‘“Thank God, we have a system of government where 
there can be a strike. Whatever the pressure, there is always a point at 
which working men may stop.”’ 








Uncle Sam still is selling Thrift Stamps—and they are still good things 
to buy. Safety, good interest, no trouble to turn them into cash. Get some, 
and keep getting them. 
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There is in New York city a quartet of weekly publications devoted to the 
constant pastime of chasing rainbows. Nothing satisfies; 
wey sataaead nothing remotely possible or workable brings surcease to 
their troubled souls. The Nation, the New Republic, 
the Dial, the Survey—these are the four, running the scale from the cultured 
tenor of the Survey to the somber basso which the Nation attempts to carry 
with such laborious dignity. 

It is the Nation which just now, crowning a career of pacifism and 
opposition to the American conception during the war, treats its readers to 
a crude attack on the American labor movement from the pen of George P. 
West. 

Mr. West was associated with the former Commission on Industrial 
Relations, prior to which he was a reporter on a San Francisco newspaper. 
Later he was associated with Frank P. Walsh and Basil Manly of the War 
Labor Board. More recently he has been connected with the Public, a 
journal published in advocacy of the single tax, though now and then 
impelled to an excursion into those realms where only the higher and more 
discerning intellects may ramble—realms such as Mr. West finds most con- 
genial and homelike. 

In publishing Mr. West’s most recent outbreak, the Nation proceeded 
with more than its customary ponderosity. Prominent advertisements 
announcing that Mr. West would deal with the question of ‘““Gompers Rule’ 
appeared in the leading newspapers some days prior to publication of the 
article. These advertisements indicated that Mr. West would answer 
the burning question of whether that ‘‘rule” could outlast the Atlantic City 
Convention. The Nation probably calculated on getting everybody all excited 
about the amazing dictatorship of President Gompers. In this it failed 
miserably. 

The theme, if it be a theme, on which Mr. West has written at great 
length, is “Whether the Labor Movement is Prepared to Give Leadership 
and Direction to the Country’s Democratic Forces.’’ Mr. West states: 
“This will become apparent in June when the American Federation of Labor 
holds its annual convention in Atlantic City.” 

“It is not a question of the sentiment of the rank and file,” he says. 
“It is a question of organizing that sentiment and then breaking through 
the obstacles that prevent its free expression.” We are further told that 
“the raising of these obstacles” has for years been a “major concern of Mr. 
Gompers and his lieutenants.’’ And that the A. F. of L. conventions are 
and have been “aiways boss ridden.” Furthermore, and ‘“‘worse still,” 
the “strongest and most promising men in the labor movement refuse to 
concern themselves with Federation politics.’’ So, Mr. West tells us, things 
are ina bad way. “They let Mr. Gompers go his way while they go theirs.”’ 

But, says Mr. West, ‘The failure of an insurgent movement to make 
headway at Atlantic City would not mean stagnation in the labor movement. 
It would more probably mean that vitality was definitely departing from the 
Federation leadership and flowing instead into local economic and political 
movements,” which are for the time being “sporadic and unrelated,” but 
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which Mr. West expects will sooner or later ‘‘form an orientation” that will 
turn things upside down. 

To sum it all up, what Mr. West would say, if he were not hampered by 
so many words, is that the A. F. of L. is moss covered, is not “radical enough’’ 
and would be rent asunder, or something like that, if all the rending parties 
that are within the Federation could get together for one joint and simul- 
taneous rend. 

This assault in the Nation is nothing more or less than an attack on the 
moral and intellectual integrity of the A. F. of L. and its chosen leadership, 
by whom? By a young man who has no known connection with the labor 
movement, whose sole observation has been from the lofty pinnacles of 
abstraction—or what President Gompers once called ‘‘a safe metaphysical 
distance.’’ We find his outburst published by a magazine given to the pub- 
lication of those things that find the least comfort and satisfaction in the ways 
and workings of our country and of its institutions, including the American 
labor movement, but which finds great comfort in things as they are in 
“far countries’ —a magazine that opposed our war, fought our government, 
opposed the position of American labor in the war, finds the peace treaty a 
fake and is altogether about the most unhappy inhabitant of this unhappy 
nation of inept people. 

Nothing is more difficult of analysis than a tirade. This is so because a 
tirade does not need to be built logically or to rest on facts. However, by 
forcing, we get these seeming points out of Mr. West’s contribution to the 
pacifist magazine, the Nation: 

Will labor give leadership to the country’s democratic forces? 

Will “‘insurgents’’ get together to overturn a vague ‘“‘machine’’ that 
Mr. West sets up for his own target practice? 

Will ‘‘the strongest and most promising’ men in the labor movement 
decide that it is time to wreck that movement? 

This puerile effort to strike a blow at the labor movement is all so pre- 
posterous, so clearly biased and uninformed, that it is difficult to find serious 
words with which to discuss the effusions of this new oracle and self-professed 
intellectual leader. 

Evidently he has overlooked the fundamental fact that the A. F. of L. 
is a voluntary association of affiliated labor organizations. None but bona 
fide labor organizations may affiliate with the A. F. of L. and no organiza- 
tion is under compulsion to remain. There is no power of compulsion 
in the Federation. If he had taken that fact into consideration undoubtedly 
he would not have allowed himself to speculate about many things upon 
which he is uninformed and with which he fills his space in the Nation. 

The policy of the A. F. of L. is fixed by the organized working people 
who compose the affiliated organizations. This policy is formed in delegate 
conventions in which there is absolute freedom of action and of expression. 
This policy is fixed solely by the men and women of the labor movement. 
No person who is not a member of a bona fide labor organization may have 
a voice in determining this policy, though helpful advice from others is never 
scorned. If Mr. West had considered that fact he would not have dis- 
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coursed upon ‘“‘bossism’’ and “‘the machine;” nor would he have whiled away 
the moments in wonderment as to whether strong men coming out of some- 
where would break in to topple these things into the deeps. 

In short Mr. West’s article in the Nation is built upon untruth, aimed at 
untruth and demolishes nothing but an enigma created out of a grotesque 
imagination. It is one of the silliest and cheapest tricks known to journalism. 
It is one of the shallowest devices known to those who would tear down what 
exists in order that they might create an interest in their own small and 
muddy pool. 

There are other things of which Mr. West writes in the pacifist 
magazine called the Nation—all of them containing much advice for the 
labor movement. Mr. West is sorely disappointed because the Federation 
does not encourage secession from its ranks. He rails at men in the bona 
fide trade union movement, naming their names. And we are told that 
American labor owes “‘the triumph of collective bargaining’’ to the exigencies 
of war and to the lessons taught by British labor. This is as false and mis- 
leading as is the rest of Mr. West’s article. American labor owes the triumph 
of collective bargaining to a battle extending back over three decades or more 
and in the perfection of the machinery and effectiveness of collective bar- 
gaining the American labor movement takes place second to none in the world. 

The A. F. of L. has but one conern. That concern is to advance the 
interest of the working people. The A. F. of L. is not concerned with dogmas 
and formulas and fine abstractions; it is concerned with progress for humanity 
—actual progress that reveals itself in richer, fuller, freer lives for men and 
women and better, finer opportunities for childhood. The A. F. of L. does 
not take its inspiration from those who sit and peer at it through microscopes 
in contemplation, nor yet from those who pick and pull at its being with 
scalp<l and forceps in heavy-browed analysis. The A. F. of L. takes its in- 
spiration from the needs of the men and women who toil to produce all 
that is good in the world, and because of that, its course is and must be 
shaped to serve their needs. 

When Labor suffers itself to take its guidance from those who sit in 
detached and ethereal contemplation, free from the struggle itself, lost in 
clouds and shrouded in mists, then Labor will cease to have the character 
of Labor and its fortunes may well be told in the Nation and echoed by 
those others of the tribe that make up the quartet of New York that begins 
with the cultured tenor of the Survey and ends with the learned basso of the 
Nation. 

The meanest and most scurrilous assault ever made on Samuel Gompers— 
a man who has. devoted his life to the uplift of mankind and for the improve- 
ment of the life and work of the toilers—is contained in that charge made by 
West, that Mr. Gompers was losing the confidence of the working men and 
women because he has been negligent of their economic interests. No 
charge is more unfounded. No attack is deserving of greater condemnation 

This accusation is as unjust and unprovoked as it is unwarranted and 
untrue. ‘The history of the American labor movement proves beyond 
peradventure of a doubt that no man other than Mr. Gompers has been more 
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energetically in the forefront of every industrial battle and every organization 
movement. Future history will likewise prove that no man in the ranks 
of Labor has ever given greater service in the adjustment of national and 
international affairs than he. 

To refute all the charges contained in Mr. West’s article, to brand him 
as a fake soothsayer, to remove the last pillar on which this entire structure of 
calumny and falsehood is founded and clearly reveal the sinister motive of the 
publisher of the Nation in attacking Mr. Gompers for his Americanism, 
we need only direct attention to the following letter which Mr. John Fitz- 


patrick sent to Oswald Garrison Villard, publisher of the Nation: 

In your issue of Saturday, April 9th, I read the article under the heading: “Will 
Labor Lead?” by George P. West. Mr. West undertakes to foretell what will happen in 
the convention of the A. F. of L. which will be held in Atlantic City next month because of 
the launching of the labor party in Chicago and Illinois. 

Mr. West overlooked the constitution of the A. F. of L. which provides that partisan 
politics shall not be discussed in the conventicns of the A. F. of L. One would assume 
from Mr. West’s article that the Chicago Federation of Labor and the Illinois State Federa- 
tion of Labor are in open revolt against the A. F. of L. because they have taken an active 
part in organizing the Labor Party. 

The fact is, that while the A. F. of L. debars political discussion in its own conven- 
tions, it does not prevent state branches and city central bodies from exercising their own 
judgment in the premises. The A. F. of L. does not undertake to control the activities 
of the members of affiliated organizations in matters of politics. The A. F. of L. has pre- 
scribed laws in its own constitution to keep politics out of the A. F. of L. conventions 
and that is exactly what the Chicago and Illinois Federations of Labor are attempting 
in helping to organize the Labor Party. 

Our political activities in the future will be in the Labor Party and not in the central 
body or the state convention; these organizations will be free, just like the A. F. of L., 
to continue to perform the functions for which they were created. 

I don’t know where Mr. West got his information in regard to the campaign to 
organize the packing industry. I wish he had looked into the methods employed in this 
undertaking. He would find that the net result of this wonderful achievement was 
because President Gompers got in his licks and blows just at the most critical and opportune 
moments. It is true that President Gompers did not do the detail work—that was our 
part—but he directed and advised and eventually outgeneraled the opposition. There is 
not a man or woman who took an active part in this campaign who will gainsay that when 
we had a lost cause upon our hands President Gompers took over the situation and within 
six hours had the six big packers upon the defensive. 

The same must be said in regard to the steel campaign, but in this instance, President 
Gompers threw the entire power and influence of the.A. F. of L. into this situation by 
accepting the chairmanship of the committee in charge. 

It would be ridiculous to expect that President Gompers could give his personal 
attention to the work. Again, that was our part, and if we were impelled by any influence 
to make a big drive it was because President Gompers was able to bring twenty-four 
cooperating international unions into complete harmony. and united effort which made 
the results already achieved possible. 

Reference is made to the McKeesport situation and here again one must have inside 
knowledge before assuming to criticize. The A. F. of L. has a certain definite program 
which it follows invariably and that is, in the development of any situation each step is 
taken deliberately and not until all possible effort has been exhausted and every avenue 
of relief closed will the A. F. of L. countenance a strike as a means of securing consideration. 
These steps are being taken in McKeesport. 

Surely anyone who will take into consideration the momentous and arduous duties 
devolving upon President Gompers and the services he rendered humanity and the Labor 
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movement of the world during the period of the war and his devotion to his own country, 
his leadership of the-miost practical, sensible, aggressive, logical movement of the workers 
in the world today—the A. F. of L.—must concede that President Gompers’ record is 
unequalled anywhere. 

The reference to the Amalgamated Clothing Workers involves my own personal 
loyalty and honor and I would rather someone other than myself make reply. I know that 
President Gompers is fully capable of justifying his own actions in this situation, so I 
will attempt to safeguard my own loyalty and honor in this connection. 

The A. F. of L. has two international unions operating in the making of men’s 
clothing and to say that the Chicago Federation of Labor (while I happen to be President) 
‘s giving “hearty support” to the Amalgamated Clothing Workers—a seceding organi- 
zation—is to all intent and purpose to charge me with treason to our affiliated unions. 
I would hate to think that even my most bitter opponent would charge me with that. 

From actual experience in each of the situations referred to here I know that Mr. West 
has shot far past the mark and the trouble with such inaccurate shooting is that the 
injury can never be repaired. 

The American labor movement has its faults. So has every human 
institution, except those whose destinies are guarded and guided by those 
lofty and more than enlightened souls that dwell in the wondrously rarified 
atmosphere of those upper reaches wherein are found the makers of such 
pure and noble organs of uplift as the Nation and its counterparts, and 
where sabotage on the good name of truth is found in the full flower of per- 
fection. 

But the American labor movement is labor; it IS the bona fide fiber of 
labor, its embodiment and its expression, its image and its servant. It IS 
labor and of no other thing save the labor movement can that be said. And 
it is the one great determination of the American labor movement to remain 
a labor movement, the urgings and importunities of those who would fasten 
upon it from without and from above or beneath to the contrary notwith- 
standing. 





Among the ancient Greeks and Romans, Uereus appears to have been the 
personification of the sea in its calm and placid moods. 
camotneme He was represented as a kind and benevolent old man, 
possessirig the gift of prophesy. He presided more 
particularly over the AegeanSea. There he dwelt with his wife, Doris, 
and their fifty blooming daughters, the Uereides, and was ever ready to assist 
distressed mariners in the hour-of danger. 

We, too, in modern America have our Uereus and forty-eight blooming 
daughters who are ever ready to assist distressed workers and lead them into 
the promised land. Under the mysterious title of‘“The Committee of Forty- 
Eight,” this group of blooming Uereides has issued a circular call for a national 
conference to be held in Chicago some time either in June or July, to save 
the nation from dire destruction. 

This is an ambitious project, but behind it are men who are not unknown 
in the realm of ambitious forecast concerning things political, though there 
may be a different conclusion concerning the amount of regeneration accom- 
plished. ‘ 

Organized labor cduld have no cause for especial concern in this matter 
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were it not for the fact that this group presumes to speak for Labor. It is upon 
that point that sharp issue must be taken, for no group of persons outside 
of the bona fide labor movement of this country has the right or the authority 
to speak for labor or in its name. That is a right that Labor reserves to 
itself. 

The right of the so-called ‘Committee of Forty-Eight” to presume to 
speak for labor is rendered the more ridiculous because of the fact that 
practically its entire membership is composed of professional men, not exclud- 
ing those whose obvious profession is saving the world from utter ruin and 
oblivion. 

We read in the “‘call’’ as issued that “‘it is the purpose of the Committee 
of Forty-Eight to summon from all parts of the country the leaders of its 
liberal thought and its forward looking citizens to meet in conference’”’ 
and ‘‘we hope that out of this assemblage of hitherto scattered forces of 
Americanism will come a flexible statement of principles and methods that 
will permit effective cooperation with organized labor and agricultural workers 
in the task of social reconstruction.”’ 

These are nicely worded phrases. However, it is necessary to look 
behind words, especially in these uncertain and troublesome days when 
cults spring up over night and when dogmas are running wild throughout 
our land seeking whomsoever they may enthrall. 

Thus we look to the names signed to the call of this mysterious Com- 
mittee of “‘Forty-Eight” and we find amongst this mystic group, the following: 

Robert W. Brue e, whose cooperation with Labor has been like that of 
professional authority to stripling youngster. 

Lincoln Colcord, associated editorially with the Nation, a publication 
that has been noted for its pacifism and its consequent opposition 
to the loyal stand of organized labor in the war. 

Herbert Croly, one of the editors of the New Republic, a weekly publi- 
cation of vast intellect and ponderosity, highly critical of every- 
thing in the world except the New Republic and not noted for its 
loyal support of our government during the war. 

Percy Stickney Grant, New York pastor, whose church is a rallying ground 
for the “radical’’ anti-democrats of the metropolis—church faddist 
and “‘uplifter.’’ 

John Haynes Holmes, much like Grant. 

J. A. H. Hopkins, leader in the National party movement and political 
flitter. 

Dudley Field Malone, supporter of Morris Hillquit in the recent New 
York municipal campaign. 

Hiram Moderwell, New York socialist—Rand School type. 

Albert Jay Nock, editorial staff of the Nation, pronounced pacifist 
during the war, completely disgusted with American attitude. 

Amos Pinchot, who has “saved the nation” in many former crises. 

Carl D. Thompson, Chicago socialist, formerly of Milwaukee. 


. 


So goes the list. There are others, including a judge, several profes- 
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sors, a number of writers and sermonizers, and just one trade union member. 

It seems beyond intelligent comprehension that a group so constituted 
is fired with the sole desire of creating a movement that will effectively coop- 
erate with organized labor. The fact is that a large number of the signers 
of this call are persons whose great desire in the past has been to order the 
course of labor in a lofty and superior manner, hither and thither. 

But let us speak plainly. Organized labor does not want, does not need 
and will not accept the kind of cooperation that these persons have offered. 
Labor always has accepted gladly and always will accept with equal gladness 
all real cooperation and helpfulness. However, it will not be guided or 
directed except by itself. None other is competent to tell labor what to do. 
Labor does not need to be “‘interpreted’’ by so-called and self-styled intel- 
lectual advisers. 

The names of those who are organizing this conference hold forth no 
promise that the wording of the call issued expresses the full spirit back 
of that call. Records of men and women must be considered. The continuous 
performances of men and women must indicate their probable future con- 
duct and must be taken as a guide until a new and different record is estab- 
lished. On that basis for the present at least we judge the coming gathering 
in the mid-west. 

The continued presumptiveness of a number of persons in America is 
amazing. The ambition that seems to have no ebb, the desire for power 
and place that seems to have no ceasing, and the monumental egotism that 
seems to preach constantly on the theme that this ambition and this desire 
can be realized, in contradiction of all facts and logic, surpasses all intelli- 
gent understanding. 

The American Federation of Labor has ever since its inception maintained 
its purity of character. It has maintained its labor character against all 
attempted incursions on the part of those who are not of Labor but who are 
lured to try time and again to get into the labor folds in order to dictate 
and dominate. The American labor movement is proud of the fact that it 
is purely a labor movement. It looks upon its record of achievement as 
complete proof of the wisdom of its determination to remain purely a labor 
movement. It seesno reason for changing that course. It sees more urgent 
reason than ever for going forward along the course already proven so wise 
and effective. 

We commend this message to this mystic group of forty-eight blocming 
Uereides: The American labor movement insists upon the right to be the sole 
arbiter of its policies and practices and it will permit or accept no other. 





To organize the unorganized is to give them strength and a voice with 
which to assert their strength in the struggle to establish and maintain the 
rights that all should have. 





Democracy in itself is not the end of all things. It is the opening of 
opportunity, the establishment of freedom, through which we must go for- 
ward and by our own effort enrich the life of the race through achievement. 








The Returning Soldiers and Sailors 


By COLONEL ARTHUR Woops 
Assistant to the Secretary of War 


UR brother Americans who fought for 
6) us on the fields of France are now 

coming home at the rate of several 
hundred thousands a month. In studying 
the question as to how we can all of us 
be most helpful to them and be most suc- 
cessful in showing them our genuine ap- 
preciation of what they did, it is necessary 
that we should understand a little bit of 
the experience they have been through. 

The soldier who returns is in very many 
essential ways a different man from the 
civilian who was drafted into the service. 
He comes back improved both mentally 
and physically. His views are broadened; 
he is better fitted to take up the tasks of a 
self-supporting and self-respecting citizen, 
and he feels that his status in life has been 
raised and his prospects of rising in the 
world have been increased, although he 
may not be able to put this exactly into 
words. Much of his time has been spent 
in the open, in the midst of new surroundings, 
and he has been subject to a form of dis- 
cipline that he knew nothing of before. 

In many cases it can not be expected 
that men, after such an experience, will 
return to their old jobs, or even to better 
ones, without at first feeling restless and 
even discontented. 

It is during this period of readjustment 
that he is most in need of the assistance and 
friendship and encouragement of his fellow- 
workers. Those that went overseas and 
those whose highest duty demanded that 
they stay in this country must learn to 
understand each other. This will require 
human tolerance, human sympathy, and 
perhaps much patience. 

In this the laboring man can render a 
genuine brotherly service to the soldier. 
I have never had any doubt of the response 
of Labor in meeting the opportunity to be 
of service to the man from the Army and 
Navy. Some weeks ago Mr. Woll and I 
talked over the matter, and as a result he 
addressed letters on the subject to labor 
organizations throughout the country. The 
response has been just what we expected 
it would be, and has shown a hearty and 
earnest interest on the part of working men 
in the welfare of the returning soldiers. 

One group of the men coming back which is 


having perhaps more difficulty than others 
in readjusting itself is the former unskilled 
laborer who feels that he is fitted for better 
work than he did before. The war has 
made such men feel this. In the Army they 
accepted larger responsibilities than they 
had ever dreamt of before, and they made 
good. Many of them became corporals and 
sergeants and learned the obligations of 
leadership, with the self-restraint and manli- 
ness that come to those who successfully 
bear the burdens of the responsibility of 
directing others. This has raised their 
natural ability to the point where they 
know they are inherently capable of doing 
better than unskilled work. 

The trouble is that though their war 
experience improved their general ability, 
it did not give them at the same time the 
specific technical education necessary to 
raise them from the unskilled to the skilled 
grade. Usually when a man rises from one 
position in work to another, he does it 
because, in his work and while doing it, 
he learns how to do the work of the higher 
order. The soldier, on the other hand, has 
made himself a better man but has not at 
the same time made himself a more skilled 
workman. We have, then, thousands of 
men technically fitted only for unskilled 
labor, but humanly fitted to do skilled work 
and take responsibility. 

Here is where his fellow workers can 
give the soldier genuine help. They can 
assist in making it possible for him while 
he is earning his living at the work which 
he can do, perhaps in his former job, to go 
ahead also at the same time and acquire 
the technical skill which shall put him 
into the ranks of the skilled worker. What 
finer service could be rendered by organized 
labor in general than to assist these men 
in their ambition to take the training neces- 
sary to technical skill? Shall we not en- 
courage them in this? Shall we not assist 
them to obtain the necessary training? 

I have no doubt of the response which 
will. be made by every one to this, and 
those who have the good fortune to be able 
to be of such vital assistance to these men 
will feel the glow of satisfaction which comes 
to every one who makes sincere and un- 
selfish efforts to help some fellow man to 
advancement. ‘ 
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WHAT OUR ORGANIZERS ARE DOING 


From THE ATLANTIC TO THE PAcIFIC 








FROM NATIONAL AND 
INTERNATIONAL OFFICERS 


Bakery and Confectionery Workers 


Chas. Iffland—Four new locals have been 
formed, thus adding 834 members to our organiza- 
tion. We have had 11 deaths resulting in an expendi- 
ture of $1,200, and have expended $6,083 caring 
for sick and disabled members. State of employ- 
ment is better than it has ever been. 


Carvers, Wood 


Frank Deilef—Eighteen members have been 
added to our organization. We have had four 
deaths resulting in an expenditure of $600. Our 
Cleveland Branch obtained an increase in wages 
of ten cents per hour, and our Chicago Branch 
reduced hours to 44 per week in several shops. 
State of employment is improving. 


Cutting Die and Cutter Makers 


Leonard S. Rants.—We have had 3 deaths re- 
sulting in an expenditure of $300. State of em- 
ployment is good. 


Laundry Workers 


Harry L. Morrison——A new local has been 
formed in Arkansas City, Kansas, and San Antonio, 
Texas, thus adding 200 members to our organiza- 
tion. State of employment is fair and is improving. 
Our new local union in Bremerton, Washington, 
has succeeded in having their agreement signed, 
which calls for an eight-hour day and a minimum 
wage of $15.25 per week. Also our new local in 
Cheyenne, Wyoming, has been successful in having 
an agreement signed. 


Lithographers 


James O’ Connor.—We have had 6 deaths re- 
sulting in an y ogy of $1,950, and expended 
$426 in caring for 35 sick and disabled members; 
also the expenditure for 15 unemployed members 
amounted to $93 during the past month. State of 
employment is good. 


Railway Mail Association 


W. M. Collins —A new local has been formed 
in Greensboro, North Carolina, and 293 members 
have been added to our organization. We have had 
4 deaths resulting in an expenditure of $16,000, 
and cared for disabled members expending $5,992. 
There is a shortage of experienced workers. 


Teachers 


F. G. Stecker.—Ten new locals and 516 members 
have been added to our organization; the new 
locals were formed in Maryland, Tennessee, Okla~ 
homa, Ohio, Pennsylvania, California and Illinois. 
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FROM DISTRICT, STATE AND LOCAL 
ORGANIZERS 


ARKANSAS 


Litile Rock.—l,. W. Lowry: 

By agreement painters and plumbers received a 
substantial increase in wages. A former presi- 
dent of the State Federation of Labor has been 
appointed State Labor Commissioner. Employ- 
ment is steady in the building trades. Membership 
of the stationary firemen has grown from 18 mem- 
bers to 108 within the last thirty days. Coopers 
have organized 100 per cent. Local of the Com- 
mercial Telegraphers’ Union of America has been 
formed with membership of 18, and the local has 
already affiliated with the Central Trades Council 
and State Federation. Federal Labor Union 
has been formed, and the laundry workers are 
taking in new members at each meeting. 


CALIFORNIA 


Long Beach.—Wm. P. Bowser: 

As a result of conference the 44-hour week has 
been established in all shipyards. Newsboys in 
San Pedro, California, have organized. Long 
Beach Central Labor Council is rapidly progressing. 
Committees are constantly urging the use of the 
union label. Employment is steady in the ship- 
yards. 

Richmond.—Fred W. Heckman: 

Stevedores and longshoremen have organized. 
Six o’clock is the closing hour for all stores. Em- 
ployment is fair. 

San Francisco.—John O. Walsh: 

School teachers have organized. Pastemakers 
secured eight-hour day and an agreement. Nearly 
all trades have the Saturday half-holiday. Em- 
ployment is fair. 

Visalki1.—Frank C. Hunt: 

Plumbers, metal workers, painters and teamsters 
have organized, and local of the International 
Hodcarriers, Building and Common Laborers’ 
Union of America has been formed. Employment 
is steady. 


COLORADO 


Denver.—Earl R. Hoage: 

Milk wagon drivers have organized, and drug 
clerks have reorganized. Painters, carpenters, 
laundry workers and retail clerks have raised wages 
from 50 cents to $1 a day without strike. Brewery 
workers are carrying on an organization campaign. 
Scale of the city laborer has been raised to $3.50 
for eight hours. City employes are adding new 
members to their ranks at every meeting. We have 
a live Label League. 





on 
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Pueblo.—E. R. Walker: 

Newsboys have organized. Carpenters, as a 
result of a short st-ike, received an increase in wages 
from $6 to $7 per day. Leadville mine strike is 
over and the wage scale has been fixed at $4 per day. 


GEORGIA 


Columbus.—C. H. Ray: 

Painters and decorators, shoe repairers and re- 
tail clerks have organized, and carpenters are 
securing many new members. We have an ac- 
tive label league. Employment is steady. 

Macon.—Wm. A. McKenna: 

Macon Federation of Trades has appointed a 
committee to urge the use of the union label. 
Carpenters, plasterers, lathers, and building la- 
borers have signed an agreement with the majority 
of the local contractors at the union scale of wage. 
Colored freight handlers and colored shop laborers 
have organized. Employment is steady. 


IDAHO 


Wallace—W. A. Smith: 
Railway clerks have organized. Employment is 
fair. 
ILLINOIS 


Bloomington.—Frank J. Morgan: 

Building laborers have organized; also carpenters 
at Normal, Illinois. Employment is fair in all 
lines. Merchants advertise union labelled goods 

Carrier Mills —E. T. Davis: 

Carpenters have organized. 

Galesburg —Thomas C. Tibbet: 

Retail clerks organized with 138 members and 
culinary workers with a membership of 72; also 
the membership in other tnions is increasing. 
Employment -is steady. 

Gillespie —Wm. Willard: 

Meat cutters have organized. Our Federal 
Labor Union has increased its membership con- 
siderably during the past three months. Employ- 
ment is steady. 

Kewanee.—J. E. Stacy: 

The eight-hour day has been established in all 
factories except one. Carpenters have added sev- 
eral new members to their organization. Working 
conditions are improving. 

Paris.—Edward Low: 

Blacksmiths, truck builders, machinists, riveters, 
carpenters, millmen and painters are on strike 
demanding increased wages. Car workers have 
organized with a charter membership of 76. 


INDIANA 


Elkhart.—J. O. Vance: 

Teamsters, chauffeurs, and rubber workers have 
organized. Employment is steady. 

Linton.—J. L. Sims: 

Clerks have retained the closing hour of six o’clock, 
even though the clock has been moved forward 
an hour, without resorting to a strike. The grade 
school teachers have applied for a charter. Tele- 
phone operators have also organized and are 
striking for recognition of their union. The 


Central Labor Union has a special committee work- 
ing to establish the union label. 
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Muncie.—Harvey Hickman: 

Typographical Union was granted _a voluntary 
increase of $2 per week, which became effective 
April 14. - Painters, paperhangers and decorators 
secured 10 per cent increase in wages and the eight- 
hour day. Employment is steady in all crafts. 

Richmond.—W. C. Keplinger: 

Carpenters’ local has secured union shop con- 
ditions and an increase of 15 cents per hour in wages. 
Garnishee bill has been defeated and compensa- 
tion bill has been passed. Employment is steady. 

Terre Haute.-—T. N. Taylor: 

Meat cutters and car men have organized. Paint- 
ers are on strike for increased wage scale. 


IOWA 


Burlington —K. E. Anderson: 

Without resorting to strike carpenters secured an 
increase in wages to 75 cents per hour. Many 
factories have established the nine-hour work 
day with 10 hours’ pay. A thirty-day organiza- 
tion campaign has been inaugurated. Employ- 
ment is fair. 

Fort Dodge —D. R. Hathaway: 

Painters and paperhangers as a result of strike 
lasting one day were granted an increase of $1.60 
per day; the new scale is $6 for eight hours. Elec- 
trical workers secured advanced scale and union 
shop. The Trades and Labor Assembly has 
commenced the publication of a union labor 
paper. Cooperative grocery store has been started 
State housing bill, and amendments to compen- 
sation law have been passed. Everybody is 
working. Clay workers, building firemen and 
janitors have organized. 

Fort Madison.—B. M. Slutz: 

Painters reduced hours to 44 per week. All 
unions have increased wages and working agree- 
ments have been signed without trouble. Com- 
pensation Law has been favorably amended 
Employment is steady. 

Newton.—Chas. Bateham: 

Carpenters gained an increase in wages from 
55 cents to 75 cents per hour and reduced hours 
from 9 to 8 per day. Employment is steady. 

Newton.—F. Parker: 

Lathers have organized. 

Sioux City—LaVern Merriman: 

Through Trades and Labor Assembly we keep 
government employment agency. Employment is 
steady. 


KANSAS 


Arkansas City —W.N. Tate: : 

Laundry workers in alocal laundry have organized, 
and the membership is still increasing. Employ- 
ment is steady in the mechanical and building 
trades. ; 

Chanute.—L. Wilane: 

Central Labor Union has leased a hall, naming 
it ‘Labor Temple” and has purchased several 
hundred dollars worth of furniture. Employment is 
steady. Stationary firemen and oilers at Frontenac, 
Kansas, have organized with a membership of 17, 
and retail clerks of this city have organized with a 
charter membership of 38. 
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Coil Springs, Elliptic Springs, Steel 


GENERAL OFFICES: 
50 Church Street, New York, N. Y. 


UNION SPRING & MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Castings, Pressed Steel 
KENSINGTON JOURNAL BOX—AIl Steel 
1207 Fulton Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa, 
Fisher Building, Chicago, Ill. 


Spring Plates and Pressed Steel Journal Box Lids 


Mutual Building, Richmond, Va. 

















How good everything 
tastes—now 
they all use 
Mazola. 








Folks that love crisp cakes, golden-brown 
doughnuts and rich pastries—but haven’t been 
able to eat them—relish these good things 
made with Mazola. 

In frying and sauteing you can use Mazola over 
and over again—down tothe last drop. Being 
an oil, Mazola requires no melting—saves time, 
prevents waste. 

Mazola makes a perfectly deli- 
cious salad oil at less than half 
thec ost of olive oil. 


Send for the 
Mazola book of proven recipes, 
Sree upon request. 


Corn Products Refining Co. 


17 Battery Place :: :: Kew York 























Hutchinson.—Fred Kirves: ’ 
Fire fighters, and stationary engineers have 
organized. Employment is steady. 


LOUISIANA 


Lake Charles —T. C. Price: 

Electricians, street carmen, hodcarriers and 
common laborers, and sulphur mine workers have 
organized. Employment is steady. 

New Orleans.—James Leonard: 

Plumbers and other building trades have im- 
proved their condition. Labor came to the 
fore in purchasing Victory Bonds and Thrift 
Stamps. Harbor firemen, oilers and water tenders, 
and Texas and Pacific interior freight handlers 
have organized. Employment is fairly steady. 


MAINE 


Portland.—Edward H. Sylvester: 
Telephone operators went on strike April 14, 
and returned to work April 21, with an increase of 


$3 per week. Painters’ Union No. 237 went 
on strike for scale of 75 cents per hour. Compen- 
sation law has been favorably amended. Employ- 
ment is fairly good. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Plymouth——Chas. H. Smith: 

April 14 carpenters increased wage scale from 
60 to 75 cents per hour. Effective April 28 a 
large cordage company reduced hours from 54 to 
48, paying the same scale as for 54 hours. As a 
result of strike telephone girls secured an increase 
in wages. Ejight-hour law for women and children 
has been passed. 

Worcester —John L. Sullivan: 

Painters secured an increase in wages from 62} 
cents to 70 cents per hour. Typographical Union 
has inaugurated a union label drive. Employment 
is steady. Gas workers have organized. 


MICHIGAN 


Albion.—Geo. F. Chase: 

Bricklayers and plasterers secured an increase 
in wages of 15 cents per hour. Employment is steady. 
Interurban railway motormen and conductors secured 
an advance in wages to 48 cents per hour, and back 
pay has been granted to those of the Michigan 
Railway who are organized. 


Saginaw.—D. M. Fitzgerald: 

Telephone linemen and telephone girls have or- 
ganized. Also membership of the machinists’ 
union is increasing. Work is plentiful. 


MINNESOTA 


Duluth—Henry Pereault: 

Practically all of the building trades received 
increase in wages without resorting to strike. 
Painters were out one day; the matter was arbi- 
trated and an increase of 18 cents per hour was 
granted. Chauffeurs, teamsters, asbestos workers 
have organized, and cooks have ee 


International Falls —R. H. Sawy 

Railway clerks have ah mer g “"Slides of dif- 
ferent union labels are being shown at motion 
picture houses. 

Minneapolis.—Lynn Thompson: 

School janitors and engineers received an increase 
in wages of $23 per month; court house employes 
were granted an increase of $5 to $10 per month; 
painters also received an advance scale of wage. 
Local of the American Federation of Teachers 
has been formed; retail clerks, city and county 
employes have organized. After a strike lasting 3 
weeks plasterers secured a signed agreement grant- 
ing an increase from 85 cents to 90 cents per hour. 
Gas makers and flour mill workers were granted a 
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Homestead Valves 
What are they? 





They are such an article as no USER OF VALVES 
can afford to ignore, since they are made superior to 
others in the KIND of metal, the QUANTITY of metal, 
the SUPERIOR WORKMANSHIP, and last, but not least, 
the PATceNT AUTOMATIC LOCKiING DEVICE which 
they contain, making them sought the world over 
for the hard work in which others fail. We make 
them STRAIGHTWAY. THREE-WAY AND FOUR-WAY. 


A Booklet for the Asking 
Homestead Valve Mfg. Co. 


PITTSBURG, PA. 
Brass Founders : Works at Homestead 














favorable decision by the War Labor Board; 
also machinists in local steel and machinery com- 
pany were granted a raise in wages averaging 20 
cents per hour by the War Labor Board. Em- 
ployment is fair. 

Winona.—Henry Steen: 

During the past six months garment workers 
have organized and have secured the union scale 
and recognition of the union; railway clerks and 
maintenance of way employes have reorganized, and 
a substantial increase in membership has been gained 
in our unions. Meatcutters and butcher workmen 
have organized into a strong local; they are locked 
out at present and all unions are giving them loyal 
support. Our label league is doing excellent work. 
Employment is steady. 


MISSISSIPPI 


Meridian.—J. H. Muir: 

Readjustment of wages for certain railway em- 
ployes resulted in increases in wages secured through 
the Brotherhood of Railway Clerks and the federal 
unions of freight handlers and station employes. 
The demand for the union label is increasing. 
Employment is steady. We have had material 
increases in membership in all unions. 


MONTANA 


Anaconda.—Geo. G. Hale: 
Painters’ demand for $1 per hour was granted. 
We have a good demand for union labelled products. 





NEBRASKA 


Grand Island.—Harry H. Long: 

Plasterers received an increase in wages of 
7} cents per hour. Stores in Hastings are placing 
union made goods on their shelves. Central labor 
union has been formed at Hastings, and painters 
of the same city have organized also. Employ- 
ment is steady. 

Lincoln.—Con. M. McCaxgari 
/ The Central Labor Union is listing all label 
goods in the city and where they are sold. Em- 
ployment in general has been unsteady for March, 
but is improving. Electrical workers and inside 
men are having marked success in their campaign. 
Law has been passed to regulate paid employ- 
ment offices and mediation law. 


NEVADA 


Reno.—C. W. Farrington: 

Law has been passed establishing semi-monthly 
pay-day, eight hours for all employes on county 
and state work, and increasing Workmen’s Com- 
pensation from 50 to 60 per cent. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Concord.—Thomas A. Foley: 

Retail clerks, with a membership of 75, have 
organized. Employment is steady. 

Portsmouth—H. R. Thompson: 

District Association of Federated Metal Trades 
Councils has been formed. 


NEW JERSEY 


Trenton.—Anthony Spair: 

State Compensation Law has been improved. 
Thirteen hundred cigar makers have organized, 
and are on strike for eight-hour day, 25 per cent 
increase in wages, and better sanitary conditions. 


NEW YORK 


Cohoes.—Anthony J. Couch: 

The textile workers as a result of strike lasting 
12 weeks secured the eight-hour day and an increase 
of 1 cent per hour in wages at a local mill; also 
the mill is operating on three shifts instead of two. 
There is a lockout at a knitting mill in Hoosick 
Falls on account of the eight-hour day. Employ- 
ment is fair. 

Horseheads.—Clifford B. McCallum: 

Painters compromised on a scale of $4.64 per 
day. Employment is fair. Label league is being 
formed. 

Rochester—Thomas J. Hoctor: 

Metal polishers and stove mounters received the 
eight-hour workday in three shops. Card and 
Label League is actively engaged in urging the use 
of the union label. 

Watertown.—George M.: Gibbs: 

As a result of strike machinists gained the eight- 
hour day and time and one-half for all hours over 
eight. Employment is steady. Electrical workers 
have organized with a membership of 56. 


OHIO 


_Columbus.—Joseph A. Armstrong: ; 
Mail handlers have organized. Employment is 
fair. 
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THE ATLANTIC REFINING CO, 
Petroleum Products 


PHILADELPHIA 


PITTSBURGH 








Crooksville-—S. R. Frazee: 
Stoneware and potter workers have organized 
in Roseville, Ohio. 


Glouster —D. W. Wallace: 

Membership of the local of the Retail Clerks’ 
International Protective Association is increasing. 
April 1 and 2, a successful play was staged. Main- 
tenance of way employes organized at Corning. 
Wash house bill for miners has been passed. Em- 
ployment is fair. 

Springfield —C. W. Rich: 7. 

Metal trades a-e conducting an organizing cam- 
paign, building trades are experiencing a substantial 
growth, and in fact trade union membership in all 
crafts is increasing. Typographical Union No. 117 
increased wage scale $8 per week; many new wage 
scales have been accepted, the increase ranging 
from 5 to 10 cents per hour. The local United 
States Employment Service continues to function, 
and its superintendent is a former secretary of the 
Trades and Labor Assembly. Work is returning 
to normal with a demand for men in a number 
of trades. Railroad workers are organized in this city. 


Warren.—W. H. Crawford: 

Organization campaign is on in full swing. 
Electricians, in a local steel plant, machinists 
hotel and restaurant employes have organized. 
Employment is generally steady. 


OKLAHOMA 


Ardmore.—D. N. Ferguson: 
Carpenters’ local has been formed at Broken Bow, 
Oklahoma. 


McAlester.—R. O. Jaggers: 

By agreement brick and stone masons advance 
scale to $7 per day of eight hours. All unions are 
adding new members. Cooks and waiters as a result 
of organization shortened hours and secured better 
wages. Unemployment is decreasing as immense 
work and large contracts in road building are under 
way. Compensation Law has been improved by a 


recent legislature. 

Muskogee. —E. S. Thayer: 

Carpenters have organized at Wynona and Cush- 
ing; also teamsters have organized at Pawhuska. 
New compensation law has been passed by the 
State Legislature. 


Employment is steady. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Bradford.—J. W. Plummer: 


Carpenters, masons and painters secured an 
increase in wages without any trouble. Employ- 
ment is steady in most of the trades. 

Chambersburg —Wm. J. Gettel: 

Bricklayers ,Masons and Plasterers’ Local No. 


40 has been formed. War Labor Board has handed 
down decisi n granting eight-ho:r workday and 
Waynesboro rates for employes in local company. 
Award has been put into effect except retroactive 
feature which necessitates negotiations with em- 
ployers. 

Philadelphia.—Thomas J. Cavan: 

Eight hours constitutes a workday in the ship- 
yards. Barbers in Bristol, Pennsylvania, have 
organized. Theuse o° the union label is being con- 
tinuously urged, especially in Bristol, Pennsyl- 
vania, and Camden, New Jersey. 

Philadelphia.—Joseph M. Richie: 

Hoisery workers of the United Textile Workers 
of America, who have been on strike from January |, 
to April 21, secured the 48-hour week and a general 
increase in wages of about 20 per cent. The United 
Textile Workers secured the 48-hour week. Phila- 
delphia school teachers, power plate and die stamp- 
ers, stenographers, typewriters and assistants, 
shipyard laborers of Bristol, Pennsylvania, ship- 
yard laborers of Camden, New Jersey, baggage and 
freight handlers (colored) on the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, Polish bakers, railroad employes (colored) 
of Atlantic City, New Jersey, have organized. 
During the past month there has been a general 
slackening in all trades. 

Pottsville —G. Edward Ossman: 

Local of the Brotherhood of Railway Clerks has 
been formed.. Agreement has been reached by 
which tobacco concern of Wilkes-Barre is to adver- 
tise the union label. Philadelphia and Reading 
coal iron shops have established the eight-hour day. 
In this district there are more unionists than ever 
before. 

Ridgway.—E. C. Kilhoffer: 

Barbers secured half-holiday each week. We 
are having success in establishing the union label. 

Waynesboro.—Chas C. Hayes: 

Barbers and machinists have organized. The 
use of the union label is being continually urged. 
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A, E. WELLS . - - - President 
F.A,WeLts - - - Vice-Pres. & Treas, 
H. L, Weis - - - Vice-Pres, & Secy. 


Wells Brothers Construction Co. 
Contractors 
Building Houses for U. S. 
Government at Hammond, 
Indiana 7. i. > 
914 Monadnock Building 
Chicago Illinois 














Wilkes-Barre.—John J. Yonhon: 

Members of the metal trades secured the eight- 
hour day. Metal trades were well repgesented in 
the Victory Loan Parade, having a union band. 
City firemen, who are organized, were granted the 
two-platoon system May 1. Federal union at 
Sheldon has been formed. Wyoming Valley Metal 
Trades Council has been formed. 

York.—*. B. Aumen: 

Local of the International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, Chauffeurs, Stablemen and Helpers of America 
has been formed, and textile workers have organized. 
Employment is steady. 


RHODE ISLAND 


Newport-—James B. Edward: 

Carpenters’ strike has been settled and agreement 
calls for 75 cents per hour to June 1 and 80 cents 
after than date. The strike of the telephone girls 
constitutes the first women’s strike in Newport. 
Stenographers, Typewriters, Bookkeepers and As- 
sistants' Union has been formed. Employment is 
steady. 

Providence.—Thomas F. McMahon: 

The forty-eight-hour week of the United Textile 
Workers of America is existing in most of the mills. 
Renewed interest is being taken in the work of urg- 
ing the purchase of only union-labelled products. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Columbia.—T. B. Cooper: 

Local of the United Textile Workers of America 
has been formed in New Brookland. Employment 
is steady. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Aberdeen.—Fred B. Johnson: 
_ Butchers and meatcutters have organized. 
Carpenters received scale of 65 cents per hour 
after a lockout lasting two weeks. 


TENNESSEE 


Jackson.—W. H. Mainord: 

Electrical workers have organized and Mechani- 
cal Helpers’ Union has been formed. 

Jellico.—Van A. Bittner: 
_ Four locals of the United Mine Workers of Amer- 
ica have been formed. e 


Nashville.—W. C. Birthright: 

Railroad -~helpers, textile workers, telephone 
operators and auto repair men have organized. 
Two platoon system for city firemen has been estab- 
lished. Boxmakers, leather workers and railway 
clerks are still on strike. Strike at a local bridge 
company has been settled and conditions are fair. 
Barbers have put into effect nine-hour day. Book- 
binders ia this city are gaining new members, and 
the report of the Committee on ©rganization of the 
Central Body is very good. Employment is fair. 


TEXAS 


Austin.—Joe Amstead: 

Teachers and bakers have organized. Law has 
been passed establishing free text books. 

Austin.—D. S. Harper: 

Employes in saw mills have recently organized 
as well as street carmen. 

Beaumont.—R. S.-Greer: 

Laundry workers have organized. All stores 
handle the union label. Employment is steady. 

Beaumont.—l. Ross: 

Free text books have been established. Long- 
shoremen secured 15 per cent increase in wages 
and eight-hour day. 

Brownwood.—C. A. Perkins: 

Free text book bill, plumbers’ license bill, me- 
chanics’ protective bill, and Labor Department 
bill, increasing the force, have been passed. Em- 
ployment is fairly steady. 

Denton.—T. W. McCormick: 

Track men have organized. 

Fort Worth.—George W. Fisher: 

Twelve locals of the International Association 
of Oil Field, Gas Well and Refinery Workers have 
been chartered. Conditions are good and practi- 
cally all trades are working full time. Minimum 
wage law for women has been passed. Automobile, 
aircraft and vehicle employes have organized. 

Galveston.—J. S. Lewis: 

The Dock and Marine Council and the Labor 
Council have increased membership as never be- 
fore. Local of the International Longshoremen’s 
Association has been formed. Woman and child 
labor law has been passed. 

Houston.—Neal Culley: 

Cooks and waiters 
trades are still on strike. 

Houston.—R. L. Johnson: 

Compress workers and cotton 
organized. 

Orange.—J. E. Crain: 

Cooks, waiters, meat cutters and butcher work- 
men, stationary firemen and water tenders, sawyers 
and filers have organized. 

Temple.—Robt. McKinley: 

Minimum wage law for women has been passed. 
Employment is steady. Railroad employes are 
nearly 100 per cent organized. 

Texas City.—J. E. J. Rogers: 

Working conditions have been greatly improved 
on the docks, and carpenters have received an in- 
crease of 10 cents per hour. 

Waco.—B. F. Shearod: 

Drain layers have organized, and Women’s 
Label League No. 284 has been formed. 
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Waco.—John R. Spencer: 

State minimum wage law for women and children 
has been passed. Carpenters, after being on strike 
since March 1, through the efforts of a representa- 
tive of the U. S. Department of Labor, were granted 
a scale of $6.80 per day. Employment is fairly 
steady in most trades. 

Wichita Falls —Jack Prather: 

White laborers, who recently organized, im- 

roved their condition by increasing their scale 

m 30 cents per hour to 50 cents and reducing 
hours from 10 to 8. MHodcarriers (colored) who 
aiso recently organized increased their scale; they 
also have the eight-hour workday. Mainte- 
nance of way local has been formed at Stamford, 
Texas. Teamsters and structural iron workers 
have organized. Employment is steady. Carpenters 
received an increase in wages from $6 to $7 per 
eight hours; electricians to $8; painters and paper- 
hangers from $6.40 to $7.20, and plumbers and 
steamfitters from $8 to $9. Street car motormen and 
conductors are on strike. 

Wichita Falls—Chas. G. Storm: 

Picketing -is allowed and indorsed by Mayor. 
Wichita mill and elevator employes have organized 
with 57 charter members, and cooks and waiters 
have reorganized, and membership increased to 
167. Asaresult of strike cooks and waiters secured 
all demands. All crafts are busy at the present 
time. 

UTAH 


Ogden.—H. W. Beckett, Sr.: 

Teamsters and steam and operating engineers 
have organized. Three committees are boosting 
the union label and good results are being obtained. 
Membership of organized labor is still growing. 


VIRGINIA 


Newport News.—J. C. Michaels: 

Asbestos workers, sailmakers, shipyard riggers, 
and machinists’ helpers have organized. 

Portsmouth—J. H. Wilson: 

Forty-four locals are affiliated with the Ports- 
mouth Central Labor Union. Central Labor Union 
has a live label committee. Employment is 
steady. 

Richmond.—James Brown: 

Federal Union of Shell Haadlers has been formed. 
Employment is steady. 


WASHINGTON 


Cle Elum.—C. C. Dupee: 

Masons, plasterers, painters, concrete workers, 
helpers, laundry workers and waitresses have 
advanced wages considerably. 

Everett—Wilbert Pilon: 
al etail clerks have organized. Employment is 
air. 

Raymond.—E. C. Younce: 

As a result of strike lasting 24 hours, cooks and 
Waiters secured increase in wages, with one year 
agreement. Employment is steady except in the 
shipyards. 

Tacoma.—A. L. Dickson: 

Asa result of negotiations candy makers secured 
an increase in wages from $9 per week to $13.50. 
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Unemployment exists in_all lines. Metal trades 
are still on strike. A Cooperative Union under 
the Rochdale system has been formed, and 2 stores 
and 2 meat and produce markets are in operation. 
Stenographers aad candy makers have organized. 
Women connected with the trade union movement 
have formed a Card and Label League. Wet wash 
laundry employes, as well as dye and cleaner em- 
ployes have organized. 

Yakima.—A. R. Garden: 

Lathers’ union has been formed. Union label 
has been installed in two sash and door factories 
by Carpenters’ Local No. 770. Employment is 


fairly steady. 
WEST VIRGINIA 


Adamston.—D. W. Hannis: 

Child labor law has been passed. 

Davis.—James H. Cox: 

Pulp and sulphite workers of this city, Pied- 
mont, West Virginia, and Luke, Maryland, are 
on strike to,secure the eight-hour day and recogni- 
tion of the union. Clothing store now handles only 
union-made clothing. Local of the United Mine 
Workers of America has been formed at Coketon. 
City ordinance has been passed granting eight- 
hour day for municipal work. Employment is 
fair. United Leather Workers’ International Union 
has opened an organization campaign. 

Wheeling.—L. M. Greer: . 

Steel workers are rapidly organizing in this 
vicinity. Firemen, electrical workers, boilermakers, 
blast furnacemen, machinists, and engineers have 
organized. Electrical workers at a local mold and 
foundry company are on strike. Label League has 
been formed. Mills are operating about half time. 

Wheeling.—L. F. Sprouse: 

Local of Firemen and Oilers has been formed 
at Bellaire, Ohio, and Benwood, West Virginia. 
Employment is steady. 


WISCONSIN 


Antigo.—Fred W. Luebcke: 

Railway clerks and maintenance of way em- 
ployes are taking in new members at every meet- 
ing. Employment is steady. 

Green Bay.—A. W. Timmers: 

Railway clerks and freight handlers at Mani- 
towoc, Wausau and Beloit, Wisconsin, and main- 
tenance of way employes at North Fond du Lac 
have organized. - The use of the union label is con- 
tinuously advocated. State of employment is fair. 
Eight-hour day has been secured in practically 
all the railroad offices and warehouses through the 
Brotherhood of Railway Clerks. Organization 
campaign is going on in Milwaukee. 

La Crosse.—R.,G. Knutson: 

Brewery Workers Local No. 81, received an 
increase in wages of $2.50 per week, making their 
present scale minimum of $21.50 and maximum 
of $23.50 per week. Beer Bottlers’ Local No. 
247 received an increase of $3 per week making the 
present scale of bottlers $21 and $22 per week, 
boys $15 and girls $13. Agreement was effective 
April 1 and was signed for one year. Painters 
and Decorators’ Local No. 374 secured increase of 
$1 per day, also Saturday half-holiday during 
the months of June, July and August; the present 
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scale is 62} cents per hour. Teamsters Local 
No. 199 retained voluntary increase of 50 cents per 
day granted August 1, 1918; the present scale is 
$3.40 for helpers and $3. 85 for teamsters per 
day. All these increases in wages were secured 


and agreements signed through peaceable negotia- 


tions. An award has been handed down by the 
National War Labor Board to the Blacksmiths’ 
Union guaranteeing employes the right to organize 
and bargain collectively and also that the worker 
who was discharged should be reinstated with 
time lost since his dismissal minus any earnings 
received by him for services rendered in other em- 
ployment. Railway Sheet Metal Workers’ Local 
No. 662 has been formed. From February 22, 
1918, to the same month and day in 1919, the fol- 
lowing locals have been formed: Molders’ Local 
Union No. 343; Railway Clerks and Station Em- 
ployes’ Lodge No. 139; Flour and Cereal Workers’ 
Local Union No. 95; Maintenance of Way Em- 
ployes’ Lodge No. 1112; Federal Labor Union 
No. 16415; Fire Fighters’ Local Union No. 127. 
New members have been added to the machinists’ 
local. Carpenters and Joiners’ Local Union No. 
1143 has affiliated with the LaCrosse Building 
Trades Council and several unions have affiliated 
with the LaCrosse Trades and Labor Council 
as well as the Wisonsin State Federation of Labor. 

Racine.—l,. P. Christenson: 

Rubber workers have organized. 

Two Rivers.—Ulric Bourgeois: 

Injunction and right to organize bill has passed 
the assembly. Employment is steady. 


WYOMING 


Casper.—Roscoe H. Edmister: 

Laundry workers have effected 10 per cent in- 
crease in wages. Buildiag laborers, as well as 
several other crafts, are accepting renewal of last 
year’s agreements. A revised and better work- 
men’s compensation law, a semi-monthly pay law, 
and a law enlarging the powers of the labor com- 
missioner have been passed. Refinery workers 
have organized. Employment is good i in all crafts, 
except in the building trades which is only fair. 
Hotel and restaurant employes, painters.and deco- 
rators have organized at Lusk, Wyoming. Union 
label league has been formed. 


CANADA 


Moncton, New Brunswick.—J. A. Robinson: 
A committee has been formed for the purpose 
of urging the use of union-labelled products. 


Montreal.—M. E. Alarie: 


Through the efforts of the union, jewelry workers _ 


secured forty-four-hour week with same wage 
as for 54 hours. Federal Union of Paper Box 
Workers has been formed. After a strike lasting 
six days teamsters reduced hours to 9 per day, se- 
cured double time for Sunday and time and one-half 
for all overtime after 9 hours and full recognition of 
the union. Horseshoers, leather workers, bakers 
and confectionery workers, aqueduct workers, and 
rubber workers have organized. 

Quebec.—Edward Little: 

Typographical Union No. 302 and Printing 
Pressmen’s Union No. 152 have secured an increase 
in wages; the new scale is from February, 1919 





WHAT OUR ORGANIZERS ARE DOING jap 


to February, 1922, and is $3 per week for first year, 
$1 for second year, and $1 for third year. The 
same hours prevail—8 for day and 7} for night 
work. aphical Union No. 302 has a com- 
mittee which continuously urges the use of the 
union label. 

Sault Ste Marie-—F. A. Cole: 

During the past months local of the Brotherhood 
of Carmen has been formed with a membership of 
70; after organizing, the members secured an eight- 
hour day and an increase from 20 to 22 cents 
hour under the McAdoo schedule and recognition 
of the union. Also a local of the Amalgamated As- 
sociation of Street and Electrical Railway Employes 
of America has been formed, securing recognition 
from their employers and an increase of 7 ‘cents 
per hour and better working conditions. Local of 
the Journeymen Tailors’ Union of America has 
been formed; members were successful in securing a 
signed contract with a union shop and every tailor 
in the city uses the union label. Local of the 
International Union of Steam and Operating 
Engineers has been formed; also of the Amalga- 
mated Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen of 
North America, of the Brotherhood of Painters, 
Decorators and Paperhangers of America, and of 
the International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Stablemen and Helpers of America. . 
Federal Labor Union 16527 has also been organized. 
As a result of negotiation and organizing the eight- 
hour day became universal in the city in all crafts 
May | with increased pay in some cases. The City 
Council passed ordinance granting all employes eight 
hours with same pay as last year for nine hours. 

Sydney, Nova Scotia.—P. McK. Nicholson: 

To further the use of the union label a depart- 
ment has been formed in connection with the Cen- 
tral Body. Office employes have organized, and 
Gloce Bay and Sydney mines have been unionized. 
Employment is fairly steady. 

Toronto, Ontario.—A. A. Woodward: 

Local No. 366, International Brotherhood of 
Stationary Firemen and Oilers secured universal 
eight-hour day with $3 per week increase; also $2 
war bonus of Local No. 300 of the same brotherhood 
has been put on the basis of a straight increase in 
wage scale. Local of the International Brother- 
hood of Stationary Firemen and Oilers has been 
formed in St. Thomas, Canada. Employment is 
fair. Federal Labor Union, local of bakery workers, 
also a firemen’s local have been formed in London. 


PORTO RICO 


Ponce.—Jose Ma Forres: 

A wage of 35 and 40 cents per hour and eight- 
hour working day prevail. Mariners and masons 
have organized. ‘ 
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THE BEVERAGE 


The all- year-round soft drink. 


Leadership,once established, 
is strengthened and confirmed 


by its followers and imitators» 


Bevo's leadership is proclaimed 
by the largest rear guard that 
ever followed a leader. 

Sold everywhere ~ Families adit by 


grocer, druggist and dealer.~~~ Visitors 
are cordially invited to inspect our plant. 
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